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A $20,000 Man- 


~~” and Didn’t Know It! 




























Discouraged, Overworked. 18 years an insur- 
ance solicitor. Then got into Real Estate 





my way. Started his own business. Success- 
ful from start. Now ‘‘cleaning up.’’ Made 
over $40,000 in 2 years. 


THOS. E. MONE 


“Without even the slightest knowl- 
edge of real estate, I have in 2 years 
accumulated over $40,000.’’ 


Let Me Show You Too 
Where the Big Money Is 


RE you like Tom Mone—making only a fraction Record Earnings 
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I Shook Like a Leaf 






When They Called My Name 


But Now I Can Sway an Audience 


FEEBLE burst of applause sounded 

as I sat down. But I wasn’t deceived. 

I had failed. Here was my chance to 
put myself over big with the high officials of 
And I’d messed it up. Why? 

I knew that plan as well as my boss (who 
had been scheduled to explain it but had 
suddenly been called away). But when I rose 
to my feet was nervous as a cat. I groped for 
the right way to begin. A sea of faces swam be- 


the company. 


fore me, and -my bfain and tongue seemed 
paralyzed. Instead of ex- 
plaining it in the logical 


of Thousands 


thinking of myself when making an extended address 
or conterring with business superiors; my thoughts 
were concentrated on my subject. I had developed 
poise, and self-confidence. People began to listen 
more attentively when I voiced opinions. And when 
the firm sent me as their delegate and speaker to the 
annual trade convention, I knew at last that I had 
wiped out the memory of my previous failure. Also 
my newly discovered talent has opened up new social 
gates I am called upon to address after-dinner 
banquets and am invited to select social affairs thru 


my ability to converse fluently 
* * 
Today promotion in business and social popularity 
are most easily won by the 
man who can dominate one 





step by step way, I began 


man or thousands by the sheer 


vower of convincing speech 





. . ? ° pt 
in the middle, contradicted What 20 Minutes a Day It is this talent alone that 
myself several times, and Will Show You causes one man to Jump from 
, , 1e ; “Y a clerkship into the manage 
left oat the most important How to talk before your club orlodge ment of a department; a shy, 
art. How to propose and respond to toasts liffiden alldower to come 
ay How to address board meetings as de Renee “ a : fie be owes 
Then and there I made How to tellentertaining stories much-eoughy aiter-dinne 
pee ee ey ; ’ 4 How to make a political speech guest; another irom the rank 
a rest PMHON. I would get How to make after-dinner speeches d file of fraternal or political 
over this habit of stage iow toceoverse interestingly cireles to blossom overnight 
. ow to writ atterlet warts) p . . 
fright and_ self-conscious- wto write better! etters as a powerful, dynamic orator 


How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 


1nd leader 


ness 1f it was the last thing Vet : ; 
\: — as How to enlarge your vocabulary yet there 1s no mag ri 
I did And if ever again | How to develop self-confidence mvstery, no so-called ‘* natural 
got an opportunity like How to acquire a winning personal ity gift’’ about e.iective speaking 
: a 8 ‘ How to strengtnen your will-power Any man can now conquer 
this I would be ready for it. How to become a clear, accurate thinker tir id ¢ stave-fright and self- 
How to develog your power of concentration ImIaity, Stage-Irignt % : 
It was by pure chance that consciousness and become a 





one day about a week later, 





magnetic, dominating speaker 





while thumbing thru a maga- 

zine, I ran across an advertise- 

ment which I had seen many times before. This story 
described a remarkably home study method 
that developed the natural speaking ability of every 
man. It told about certain principles that eliminated 
stage-fright, nervousness, and timidity. 





I started this twenty minute daily training shortly 
thereafter. And I was elated at the rapid improve- 


ment that was evident to me almost right from the 
start. Very soon I realized that I was no longer 


and a brilliant 

alist This has been made 
ssible thru the perfection of an amazingly simple 
ome training developed by the North American 
nstitute. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully deseribed in 
an interesting and informative booklet entitled How 
to Werk Wonders With Words. This book will be sent 


conversation- 






free to those who mail the coupon below. It describes 
an amazingly simple way by which any man can 
overcome stage-fright, self-consciousness, and bash- 
fulness. It shows how easy it is to become a dom- 
inating speaker and brilliant conversationalist, . by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the privacy of your 
own home. And it reveals a short cut to advance 
ment in position, and salary, social popularity, person 
al power, prestige and real success. Simply mail the 
coupon below for this free book—without obligation 
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NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9182 
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| NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182 
Chicago, Illincis 

| Please send me FREE and without obligation m 
copy of your inspiring booslet, How to Work Wonder 
with Words, and full information regarding your 
course in Effective Speaking. 


City State 
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0A, ccept these 12 books 


FREE FOR FIVE DAYS 


Prove that they can 
double your earnings 
—or send them back! 





CHARLES L. LOW—Sales Maker and 
Maker of Salesmen—Retained by Hun- 
dred Million Dollar Corporations 
Rendering a Specialized Sa es Service 
to such leaders as: 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
ELECTROLUX REFRIGERATOR 
SALES, IN¢ 
“~YCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 
MAJESTIC RADIO) 








CELOTEX CO 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
From new sboy, clerk in a general t 
“sales manager” of a clothing store at 
house-to-house salesman, wholesale a 

tail selling, advertising and sales dire 

to Sales Consultant to some of the biggest 
concerns in the United States 

That is the broad, brass-tacks experience of 
Charles L. Low and the solid basis { 
twelve unit course in salesmanship that 
gives his secrets of successful selling 

Read below what others say about Charles 
Low's new 12 Unit Sales Course Then 


examine the books and get the PROOF that 
they can increase YOUR earnings 


“In twenty years of sales work, never read, 
nor used sales material which approaches your 
series . . . the best to be found in way of 


suggestions for best possible preparation and 
presentation for salesmen, said in clearest, 
simplest way. ... Any salesman can put 
the ideas to work on his next interview.”’ 
Burton Bigelow, Merchandising Counsel, 
Buffalo, N 

“Have never found anything which could 
compare to the splendid material by Charles L 
Low . . very much worth-while in the field 
so woefully lacking in sound selling facts.” 
Scott & Fetzer Co., Suction Cleaners, 
Cleveland, O 

“Unique presentation of the Salesmanship 
problem fascinating, practical “un- 
belie rbly low cost im proportion to value 
Originality and style should cause most 
hardened bag-oter to read every word.” 
Lincoln Lothrop, Secretary, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard Co., Inc., Consulting Engineers, 
Boston, Mass. 


“The most sensible and practical explanaiions 


ever given on the problem of selling . have 
been tremendousiy hel ped sure all of 
our sales organization will profil Howard 
Cooper Corporation, Tools & Equipment, 


Portland, Orego 


Famous Sales-Consult- 
ant to Million-Dollar con- 
cerns tells his secrets of out- 
standing sales successes. Shows 
how men of even ordinary ability, in 


F you went to Charles L. Low to 


personally train you in the scientific 


sales principles given in these 12 
fascinating books you would have to pay 
him from twenty to fifty times thei 
cost —for just a few hours consultation! 
Million-dollar concerns pay him fees that 
run into thousands of dollars each to plan 
their sales work and show executives and 
sales forces how to operate along these 


scientific, result-getting lines. 


Now, for the first time, Charles Low has 
put his basic sales principles into a com- 
pact set of 12 books—a complete course 
in 12 Units—to which you can go to get 
the same help and guidance these others 
reward so generously. 


Whatever Your Work 


No matter what your work—whether directing 
other men or actively selling—your earning power 
can be multiplied by this knowledge and mastery 
of the scientific sales principles that operate in all 
businesses. 


As you examine each of the 12 Units note that this 
is no mere “how-to-do-it” stuff that works in just 
one situation. Here are fundamental principles 
that apply to a// sales work in all lines. Each of the 
twelve Units of from 24 to 36 pages—350 pages in 
all—covers an important, basic division of sales 
work, charts the principles involved and shows how 
to apply them to assure the biggest return for your 


effort. 
Opportunities In Selling 


Charles Low wants to give every man he can reach the benefit 
of his wide experience and his discovery of these basic, business- 
building principles. His work for large organizations shows him 
the need and the rewards that exist for the man who has this 
grasp of the fundamental principles of selling. That is why 
he has prepared this sales course in 12 Units and why it is now 
offered to you on such favorable terms. 





any line, can apply fundamental principles 
to make easier, quicker, bigger sales. In 12 com- 
pact books gives “meat” of a $200 sales course—elim- 


inates all bunk and trick stuff—gives time-tested, success- direct with consumer, 
proved plans and ideas that anyone can follow. Complete salesmen with dis- 
set of books sent postage-paid for free five-day examination tributor or jobber, or 


—then send them back or pay only small charge. Say 
where to send your set. Offer limited—act at once. 
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For: Agents, dealing 


manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative selling to 
public officials or in- 


77 stitutions—for any 
SEND NO ' ‘ y 

; salesman or executive 
MONEY geet . 
‘ ; directing sales in a 
i W | you act at > » 
a: a : professional field,such 
once — you can get 


the PROOF of the 


value of these books 


as doctors, dentists, 
engineers, selling 


Hrs high-priced service 
to YO without , : 
ai or industrial product 
risking a penny. The 

é sold on contract—for 


complete set of 1 
2 any member of the 
\OOKS will be sent to - : 
xe staff or any executive 
ou postage-paid for ‘ ° 
Sue in any business, large 

hive days’ free exam- 
K or small—because 
ination. ecp tac ‘ec "O99 ¢ es 
ke bake “SALES” is the BASE 
Doo ror five day - ° . 
recy Ae of all business. 
read them- see how 











you too can apply 
the contents to increase your earnings. If at the end 
of five days you do not feel the books are worth 
many t.mes their small cost—do not see how they 
can actually double your earnings — return the set 
and your five days’ use costs you nothing. If you 
are completely satisfied, then send only $2.95 in 
full payment. 


Accept this generous offer. Find out the value of 
these books to you. Let Charles L. Low help you. 
Offer limited—mail Request Form at once. Address 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Dept. 22), 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

oe a ee no ee ee 5 


I FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST FORM ' 
To: G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Dept. 22) ' 
2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. i 


I Without cost to me forward the set of 12 Units comprising ! 

] the complete course in Salesmanship by Charles L. Low. § 

i I have the privilege of examining these books free for five 
days. Then I will either remit ($2.95) in full payment or 

return the books without any further obligation on my part. l 

Name 
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City and State ; . ath Gok alo oe gues 
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Victor M. Johnson—Friend 


RIENDSHIP, leadership, loyalty, 
confidence, dignity, respect, gen- 


erosity, sincerity, charm—are words 
that well-up in my consciousness as I at- 
tempt to interpret my feelings and formu- 
late my thoughts about Victor M. John- 
son. It’s hard to think when one’s emo- 
tions are so deeply moved by the loss of 
an intimate friend. Emotions are experi- 
ences to which words cannot do full jus- 
tice. 

Enduring accomplishments are but the 
reflections of personalities. Every leader 
of an organization with purpose and 
power leaves the imprint of his person- 
ality and talent upon it. Some of our 
Kiwanis presidents will be remembered 
for their knowledge of the art and science 
of organization, some for their inspiring 
oratory, some for their business manage- 
ment, some for their lofty idealism and 


1872—1929 
<<< 3 >>> 


BY O. SAM CUMMINGS 


Immediate Past International President 


some for their translation of Kiwanis 
ideals into terms of practical objectives 
of service to humanity. 

While well-rounded in his equipment 
for Kiwanis leadership, the attribute 
which has always impressed me in “Vic” 
Johnson was his capacity for being the 
donor and recipient of the most vital and 
enduring of friendships. Who could know 
Victor M. Johnson without wanting to 
call him “Vic” and without an instinctive 
feeling of friendliness toward him? 
Friendship, fundamental to the genius of 
Kiwanis, found its classic expression in 
the personality of “Vic” Johnson. 

My first contact with “Vic” was at the 
historic Providence Convention which he 
attended as representative of the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, club, which he served as its 
first president. “Vic” had attended the 
first International convention at Detroit 


and out of the friendships formed at that 
meeting, carried a valuable acquaintance 
to the Providence Convention. With the 
delegates of the other three clubs of Illi- 
nois, he had a most important part in the 
election of Perry S. Patterson to the pres- 
idency. 

Throughout all the years of “Vic’s” Ki- 
wanis service, his unselfish interest in the 
organization and the confidence which he 
inspired in those who knew him, made 
him an outstanding factor in the selec- 
tion of the leaders of Kiwanis. Never did 
he use his influence to secure personal 
preferment. On two occasions before the 
year of his election as president, he could 
have received an overwhelming vote for 
the highest office, but one time withdrew 
his name from consideration to sponsor 
the name of another and the other time 
was unwilling to let his name go forward 
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International Committee on Harding Good-Will Memorial, dedicated September 16, 1925, Stanley 


Park, Vancouver, B. C. Left to right: International Trustee Douglas J. Scott; Immediate Past 
International President Victor M. Johnson, chairman; Past International President Edmund F. 


Arras and International President, John H. Mass. 


for reasons which he deemed in the inter- 
est of Kiwanis, which he loved so de- 
votedly. 

The district plan of organization, writ- 
ten into the Constitution adopted at the 
Providence Convention, attracted “Vic’s” 
attention immediately. Out of his broad 
experience in the management of a busi- 
ness which operated in a world-wide field, 
he recognized the value of the district 
plan as a means of stimulating the spread 
of Kiwanis, and in the fall of 1918 a con- 
ference of the representatives of the IIli- 
nois clubs was called at Rockford, with 
“Vic” designated by International Presi- 
dent Patterson as chairman of the organ- 
ization meeting. 

My contact with “Vic” at Providence 
had been limited, but attending the con- 
ference at Rockford on September 27, 
1918, in my capacity as International 
Secretary, | had an opportunity to ob- 
serve him in action and my contact with 
him laid the foundation for an unspeak- 
ably rich and valued friendship. “Vic's” 
outstanding personality dominated the 
meeting. His courtesy, graciousness and 
hospitality created an atmosphere in 
which everyone felt at home and enthusi- 
astic about the work at hand. It was no 
accident that at this meeting “Vic” was 
elected the first governor of the Illinois 
District, which name was later changed 
to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 

The second district meeting of the TIli- 
District 
really its first district convention, was 
April 5, 1919, at 
which time Mr. Johnson was re-elected 
At the convention held in 
Peoria on October 19, 1920, he was re- 


nois-Eastern Iowa which was 


held in Chicago on 
as governor. 


elected governor for the second time. He 
served continuously from September 27, 
1918, to November 4, 1921. During these 
three years the clubs in the Illinois-East- 
ern Iowa District increased from four to 


(Offices held at that time.) 

forty-two. During those three years it 
was my privilege to accompany Governor 
Johnson on his official visits to present 
the charters to many of the clubs in the 
It was during this period that 
outstanding 


district. 
[ observed one of “Vic’s” 
characteristics—the care with which he 
made preparations for the discharge of 
every responsibility. Prior to every con- 
ference he would make a detailed plan 
for the meeting and prior to making every 
address, would prepare his speech word 
for word. In those early days in Kiwanis, 
“Vic” was not a fluent public speaker but 
his meticulous care in preparation made 
his talks attractive 
and impressive. 


“Vic's” out- 
standing __ leader- 


ship as governor 
of the  Illinois- 
Eastern-Iowa Dis- 
trict and his in- 
timate knowledge 
of the theory and 
practice of  Ki- 
wanis organiza- 
tion, led him to 
sponsor an in- 
formal meeting of 
the governors of 
the several  Ki- 
wanis districts at 
the International 
convention in Bir- 
mingham in May 
of 1919. “Vic” was 
selected as chair- 
man of that unof- 
ficial group. Be- 
tween the Birming- 
ham and Portland 
Conventions the 
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to a natural desire for more official recog- 
nition and resulted in an amendment to 
the International Constitution at Portland 
in 1920, providing that the chairman of 
the district governors be an official mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

In the thorough revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws at the Denver Con- 
vention, provision was made that all 
governors should be members of an Inter- 
national Council, which included also 
Past International Presidents and Inter- 
national officers. It was believed that the 
representation of all governors in such 
a Council would secure better results for 
the organization than the former plan of 
having only one district governor repre- 
sent the others as an ex-officio member 
of the Board of Trustees. In this con- 
tinuous evolution of Kiwanis every step 
was sponsored or supported by “Vic.” 

Kiwanis honors those who honor Ki- 
wanis. Certainly no man in the organiza- 
tion honored Kiwanis sincerely 
through his constructive thought and dili- 
gent efforts than had Victor M. Johnson. 
It was, therefore, only natural that the 
organization should honor him with the 
election as International Vice-President at 
the Cleveland Convention in 1921. The 


more 


following year at Toronto, he was elected 
as International Trustee and served in 
that capacity until his election as Inter- 
national President at the Denver Conven- 
tion in 1924. 

No record of “Vic’s” Kiwanis activity 
would be complete without reference to 
his outstanding service on the Finance 
Committee. He served as chairman in 
1921-22, and again as chairman in 1923 
24. It was under his leadership that an 











rapid strengthen- 


ing of the district On September 16, 1925, Immediate Past President Victor M. Johnson pre- 


organizations led 





sided at the dedication of the Harding International Good-Will Memorial in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C 
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expanded and more efficient method of 
accounting was established in Interna- 
tional Headquarters which was the fore- 
runner to the excellent financial system 
under which Kiwanis International oper- 
ates at the present time. 

At the Atlanta Convention action was 
taken to provide for a Constitutional Con- 
vention to present to the following con- 
vention a complete and thorough revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws. This 
convention consisted of the president and 
past presidents and the present and past 
chairmen of the district governors. “Vic” 
Johnson as a past chairman of the district 
governors was therefore a member of this 
Constitutional Convention, and from his 
wide knowledge and experience in Ki- 
wanis contributed much to the extensive 
discussions of the many fundamental 
principles involved, to which much time 
was given before the Drafting Committee 
started on its work. As action on the revi- 
sion of the Constitution and By-Laws 
made by this Constitutional Convention 
was taken at the Denver Convention at 
which time “Vic” was elected to the presi- 
dency, he was the first president to serve 
under the new Constitution and By-Laws. 

No man had come to the office of presi- 
dent with a more thorough training and 
experience in Kiwanis work than did 
“Vic” Johnson in June of 1924. He an- 
nounced in his brief acceptance talk at 
Denver that he intended to give the organ- 
ization a distinctly business administra- 
tion; that he would spend considerable 
time at International Headquarters guid- 
ing the destinies of Kiwanis in the same 
manner that he participated in the man- 
agement of business enterprises in which 
he was interested. The important accom- 
plishments of his administration as presi- 
dent were: 

1. The promotion of Kiwanis education. 

2. The organization of the committee 

work of Kiwanis International on a 














The Saint Paul Convention, June 22-25, 1925, 


was “Vic’s” convention. He is shown here with 

Mrs. Johnson, and just behind him to his right 

sat the late Past International President Henry J. 
Elliott. 


























Following the Seattle Convention, Past President Johnson with his wife and daughter enjoyed 
an Alaskan trip with other members of the International family. 








Standing left to right: Inter- 


national Trustee Michael A. Gorman, Mrs. Horace W. McDavid, Past President Victor M. Johnson, 
Mrs. Raymond M. Crossman, Mrs. Victor M. Johnson, and International Trustee Horace W. McDavid 


(now President). 


Seated, left to right: Mrs. J. L. Grandey of Seattle, Washington, International 


Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman, and Miss Camilla Johnson. 








Picture taken of Past President Johnson at the 
time of the Seattle Convention when a ceremony 
was held at the Harding International Good-Will 
Memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., June 
17, 1928. Mr. Johnson, who was chairman of the 
original Committee on Harding Memorial, pre- 
sided on this occasion. 

basis of definite service to the or- 

ganization. 

3. The introduction of the thought ex- 
pressed in one of the policies for 
the year, “To formulate and direct 
the influence of Kiwanis in matters 
of public interest. . . .” 

4. The launching of the program to 
build the Harding International 
Good-Will Memorial. 

“Vic” looked upon the plan for build- 
ing the Harding International Good-Will 
Memorial as the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of his administration. He acted as 
chairman of the committee which planned 
and erected the memorial and raised the 
building fund by voluntary contributions 
from the members of Kiwanis in both 
Canada and the United States. It was 
originally intended that the memorial 
should be completed and dedicated dur- 





ing his year as president, but the me- 
morial was not completed until the fol- 
lowing administration. President John- 
son presided at the dedication ceremony 
held at Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., 
on September 16, 1925. 

As a true Kiwanian, Victor M. Johnson 
did not lose interest in the organization 
after his term of office as president ex- 
pired, but continued his active participa- 
tion in Kiwanis affairs as immediate past 
president and past president. He served 
as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs during my ad- 
ministration as president and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the new Committee 
of Past International Presidents by Presi- 
dent McDavid. He presided over the meet- 
ing of the past presidents held in Balti- 
more in October of this past year which 
was the last opportunity that most of us 
had to see him alive. 

As an outstanding example of his fidel- 
ity to Kiwanis work it is to be recalled 
that at the convention this last summer 
in Milwaukee, “Vic” was the only person 
in attendance who had attended 
International convention. There now re- 
main only two members of Kiwanis who 
have attended all but one. Roe Fulkerson 
missed the convention at Seattle and the 
writer missed the first convention at De- 


every 


troit. The only official meeting of Ki- 
wanis International which “Vic” had 
missed was the International Council 


Meeting in December of this past year. 
He was confined to the hospital at the 
time the meeting was held. 

One of the special Kiwanis responsibili- 
ties which “Vic” was asked to assume 
was membership on the committee named 
to recommend a successor to the writer 
when he resigned from the International 
secretaryship. At the request of the com- 
mittee the then secretary drafted a list 
of qualifications which he deemed essen- 

(Turn to page 102) 


“Count on me — 


** 47 YREETINGS to the Council, the first 
VD onel have missed. Wish great suc- 
cess. Entered hospital November 3 and 
and will spend Christmas here. Best 
wishes to you and all at meeting. I am 
fighting and smiling.”—“Vic” Johnson. 


UCH was the last message of Past 

President Johnson, directed to the 

International Council when it con- 
vened in Chicago, Illinois, on December 
5, 1929. I mention it because to my mind 
it so completely shows the continued loy- 
alty and devotion to the organization that 
he so well loved and to which he made 
such a large contribution. He had never 
missed an International Convention. He 
had never missed an International Council 
Meeting until the last illness which re- 
sulted in his death. 

I will not attempt to enumerate the de- 
tailed service which he rendered to Ki- 
wanis International, but be it sufficient to 
say that when we study the history of our 
organization and review its growth, we 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
great and important part that Victor M. 
Johnson played in connection with its de- 
velopment, not only in relation to its 
philosophy, but with the business and ad- 


ministrative side of the organization. “Vic” 
Johnson’s life and “Vic” Johnson’s am- 
bitions are inseparably connected with 
the life of our organization as it exists 
today. 


My first contact with “Vic” was in the 
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He was fond of golf. 
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BY HORACE W. McDAVID 


International President 


spring of 1920 at one of the meetings of 
a group of men in Decatur, Illinois, pre- 
liminary to the building of the Kiwanis 
club at Decatur. I remember one state- 
ment he made that “Kiwanis teaches a 
man that he ought not to be so busy that 
he forgets the community where he lives.” 
That thought is not new, but it stayed 
with me and it typifies the ideals which 
“Vic” believed and which he practiced. 
“Vic” Johnson was a human being prob- 
ably not free from some of the faults 
which all human beings are heir to, but 
he was a man throughout, unassuming 
and sincere. You knew just where to find 
“Vic” upon any proposition. 

He loved people. Nothing meant more 
to him than the companionship of friends 
and hundreds of Kiwanians and other 
individuals all over the United States and 
Canada are living witnesses of the fact 
that they had found in him a true friend. 
While “Vic” was successful in a business 
way, and he loved to see business grow 
and develop, to my mind his chief joy and 
his chief delight was in his home and in 
the association of his friends. Nothing in 
life meant more to him than friendship. 

I believe that Victor Johnson never in- 

(Turn to page 102) 





RESOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 








7 ICTOR M. JOHNSON lived in the spirit and in the 
hope of Kiwanis. As one of the early members of 
our organization he made an indelible impress upon 
its type and character which shall endure throughout 
all time. His forceful manner, his deep and abiding 
interest, and a willingness to serve at any personal 
sacrifice, made it inevitable that he should come to the 
position of leadership as International President. 

To enumerate his contributions to Kiwanis would be 
in part a history of the organization. In the early crises 
he stood with others as a bulwark against those things 
which were destructive and fought for those principles 
that would give permanency. A trained executive and 
a genius in organization, he counselled and aided in 
devising our present plan of administration. He was 
one of that memorable group of men who drafted our 
present International Constitution and By-Laws, by the 
provisions of which Kiwanis was raised to a higher 
plane and given an effective plan of government. As a 
culmination of all this rich experience and devoted 
service, Victor M. Johnson became our International 
President at the Denver Convention in 1924. There 


followed a year of growth and development which was 
outstanding in the annals of Kiwanis. The close of an 
active year as President did not mean cessation of 
activity for him—his interest, loyalty and consecration 
remained unabated to the very end. 

By the unexplainable act of Providence we are now 
sorrowfully called upon to record his passing from 
our midst on December 16, 1929. Kiwanis loses a loyal 
and devoted member, an able, respected and beloved 
leader. He bequeaths to us a living example of one who 
has exemplified in his life that primacy to human values, 
and that enduring friendship, which are among the 
objects of Kiwanis. 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: By the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International, that we here ac- 
knowledge our deep personal loss in the passing of our 
leader and our friend, Past International President 
Victor M. Johnson, and that this expression of our love 
for him and our sincere sympathy to those who are 
bereaved, be made a part of our permanent records and 
communicated to the members of his family. 
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ributes to Victor M. Johnson 


ND so my old Pal has passed to his 
great reward. Do I grieve? —-yes— 
and yet I cannot help but feel that 

there is rejoicing over there, for he must 
have been met with that “well done my 
good and faithful servant.” For every- 
where and in all his acts, good old “Vic” 
preached and practiced the Kiwanis spirit 
to its fullest—ever mindful of the other 
fellow. His one idea was to help and then 
—more help. Strong and untiring during 
all the years I have known him in Kiwanis, 
which dates back almost to the beginning, 
he labored in season and out, to build the 
organization so that it would serve man- 
kind and be well worth while maintaining. 
So today what Kiwanis is, it owes much 
to him who has passed from our midst. 
He was one of the great “stones” in the 
Kiwanis arch. To honor him, to cherish 
his memory, certainly every Kiwanian 
will; and as time goes on his remem- 
brance and the work he did will grow 
brighter and higher. 

To us who knew him well, we loved him. 
To me the affection has always been deep 
and lasting. Old Fellow, I am the last of 
the four of us who so understood each 
other that no sceptre of misunderstanding 
ever arose in our midst—Perry, Henry 
and you. All the love and affection one 
man can bear to another was yours. Tell 
them I shall carry on, but oh! with what 
loneliness. “Vic,” I salute you—God’s 
will be done. 

Harry E. Karr, 
Past International President, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


N THE passing of Victor M. Johnson, 
Kiwanis has lost a “Master Builder.” 
It seems impossible that death has 
taken another of our precious jewels from 
the treasure box of Kiwanis International. 
What a stalwart man he was;—chiseled 
by the scuptor of experience ;—mellowed 
by the sympathy that comes from the 
blows of life’s storms;—keen in match- 
ing his constructive ability against de- 
structive influences ;—honorable and hon- 
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est in word and deed, “Vic” as we loved 
to call him, closed his invaluable life as 
he had lived it, in an effort to be of 
greater value to his family, his many 
friends and mankind. 

His constant thought for others has 
claimed a host of friends who are unable 
to count the enormous loss of a compan- 
ionship which meant more than can be 
measured by material standards. 

“Vic” was an idealist as all leaders 
must be, but his idealism was permeated 
with that practical analysis which made 
it possible for him to direct the mechan- 
ics, which are so essential in producing 
the growth and development of Kiwanis 
International. 

“Vic” recognized in the humblest Ki- 
wanian the possibilities of thoughtful 
germination of constructive assistance in 
advancing the policies of Kiwanis, and 
as the highest official in Kiwanis Inter- 
national or in his social group, each man 
was given a welcoming hand, kindly con- 
sideration, honest advice, friendly co- 
Operation or brotherly affection ;—never 
too busy, always considerate of others, the 
hundreds of Kiwanians who knew him 
realized that he made practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. 


On frequent occasions he stepped aside, 
that honor, (which was rightfully his,) 
might go to others. To him, no service 
was a sacrifice if given for Kiwanis and 
in his opinion no man merited honor at 
the cost of International. 

He believed our beloved organization 
should be guarded by its officers as a man 
would guard his most treasured posses- 
sion and should be developed as a child 
in whom the parent had seen the blossom 
of his proudest hope. 

EpmunpD F. Arras, 
Past International President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


HE passing of Victor M. Johnson is 
a distinct Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

He was a most lovable character and 
had a wonderful personality. Through 
my close association with him for years 
in Kiwanis work I learned to value his 
friendship, and appreciate his many fine 
qualities. 


loss to 


He gave freely of his time, thought and 
heart to building our wonderful organi- 
zation and Kiwanis is indebted to him 
largely for the proud position it holds 
today. 

J. Mercer Barnett, 
Past International President, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


HE death of Victor M. Johnson was 

as much of a shock to me, and | 
mourn his passing as keenly as though a 
member of my own family, so much did 
I admire and love him. I like to think of 
him as “The Grand Old Man of Ki- 
wanis.” Not old in years but old in serv- 
ice, loyalty, and fidelity to the ideals of 
Kiwanis. It was with this title that I in- 
troduced him to the convention at Seattle 
and it seemed to please him. 

“Meted to the hour there is always a 
militant man.” Every crisis cradles its 
own leaders. It was in the early days of 
Kiwanis when Victor Johnson had the 
vision of great possibilities for Kiwanis 
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and gave to it his very best. Associated 
with him in this crisis were also two other 
Past Presidents, Henry J. Elliott and 
Perry 5S. Patterson, and it seems strange 
that these three men who moulded and 
directed Kiwanis destiny should so soon 
pass to the “Invisible Classification.” 

Victor was always strenuous in his de- 
votion and loyalty to Kiwanis and his 
friends. Best of all legacies is the exam- 
ple of this loyalty and service, embodied 
in that flower of all virtues: A Gentleman 
and Friend. 

Among the choice and privileged bless- 
ings of my Kiwanis experience I shall 
always think of “Dear Vic” and my in- 
timate association with him for six years, 
during which I learned to admire and love 
him, and those moments of confidence 
and fellowship, when the invisible shuttle 
wove between our hearts the priceless 
ties of friendship, shall always remain 
sweet and fresh. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might 

stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a 
man!” 
Henry C. Herz, 
International President, 


Atlanta, Geor gia. 


Past 


NOTHER Kiwanian has been called 
by the Builder; another 
“Master Builder of our Kiwanis Edifice” 
has been called to his reward by the 
“Supreme Architect.” Kiwanian Victor M. 
Johnson, one of those largely responsible 
for the success and stability of Kiwanis, 
a Past President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, has passed on leaving us the mem- 
ory of a plain and kindly man who served 
Kiwanis sincerely and faithfully unto the 


Supreme 


very end. 

We, who have known Victor M. John- 
son from almost the very beginnings of 
Kiwanis, will recall with pleasure his 
many lovable and kindly traits. Those 
who have worked with him will remember 
his sincere and ardent devotion to the 
cause. Excepting his family ties, Kiwanis 
was his religion and his life. To know 
Victor M. Johnson was to respect him. 
To know him better was to admire him. 
To know him well was to love him. 

His devotion to Kiwanis and its ideals 
is built into the structure of the 
organization. He contributed greatly to 
its physical strength but most of all to 
Kiwanis is the 
The heritage he 


very 


its enduring idealism. 
richer for his efforts. 
left us will pay dividends so long as 
Kiwanis shall exist. 
Georce F. Hixson, 
Past International President, 
Rochester, New York. 


geeape cog through several years 
of active work with Victor M. John- 
son brought a realization of his intense 
interest in Kiwanis International and the 





devotion of his best efforts to the pro- 
motion of its activities. He was among 
its early workers and continued active 
almost to the time of his demise. Thus 
he was acquainted with its development 
from a mere luncheon club to a strong 
service organization and assisted largely 
in that development. 

Thoughtful, genial and courteous, he 
attracted friends by the score and held 
them by the force of his personality. He 
was most happy when he was most active. 
Either at play or work “Vic” gave to the 
matter at hand the attention and solici- 
tude of an effort to win. His 
loss to the organization is great and his 
presence and the benefit of his counsel 
will be missed. We pause in silent re- 
spect to his memory and extend to the 
bereaved family the sympathy of our 
friendship. 


earnest 


Joun H. Moss, 
Past International President, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


fsa THOSE who have been priviieged 
to serve Kiwanis in its early days, 
the name of Victor M. Johnson is in- 
separably connected with the progress of 
the organization. Beginning with the re- 
birth of Kiwanis at “Vic” 
Johnson has been a conspicuous figure at 


Prov idence, 


all succeeding International conventions 


and his presence will now be greatly 


missed. Gripped as it were, body and 
soul, by the great possibilities of Kiwanis 
as an onward force, he gave of his best; in 
fact there were times when his intimate 
friends and well-wishers realized that his 
contribution to Kiwanis was at too great 
a sacrifice to himself and, while they 
remonstrated with him, it was to no avail, 
as he was determined to spend and be 
spent in the cause of Kiwanis. While he 
never sought any office, many were thrust 
upon him and all that he accepted were 
discharged with such fidelity as to make 
the organization debtor to him and the 
membership genuinely sorry when his 
term expired. 

To work with him was an inspiration 
and to know him intimately was a privi- 
lege. He placed the imprint of his ster- 
ling character upon the work of Kiwanis, 
and the organization stands greatly en- 
riched by his great contribution. 

Georce H. Ross, 
Past International President, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


N ALL of my active Kiwanis experience 

of approximately thirteen years, | 
have known of no name that seemed to 
stand for progress of the organization to 
a greater extent than that of our greatly 
beloved leader, Victor M. Johnson. 

It is difficult to think of Kiwanis with- 
out thinking of that great friend and 
wonderful Kiwanian, who has played an 
important part in the organization. Victor 
Johnson will not be forgotten by Kiwanis, 
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as Kiwanis was never forgotten for a 
moment by him. He was a kindly, 
thoughtful Kiwanian always. 

No convention would have been com- 
plete without “Vic” Johnson, and on 
every meeting with him you could tell in 
talking with him that he had had Kiwanis 
in mind throughout the year. 

The close friendship that I enjoyed 
with him was always a source of real 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

Kiwanis will long feel the loss of Victor 
M. Johnson. His spirit and the result of 
his work will live to bless Kiwanis 
throughout the ages to come. I count my- 
self rich in having known this great Ki- 
wanian soul. 

WituiaM C. ALEXANDER, 

Past International Vice-President, 

New York, New York. 

| ie those who were privileged to know 

and work with Past International 

President Victor M. Johnson, from the 

early days in Kiwanis history, up through 

the years to the time of his passing, will 

realize with great force the irreparable 
loss our organization has suffered. 

Gifted with a lovable nature, and the 
happy faculty of making friends and 
keeping them, together with his untiring 
devotion to Kiwanis and the many duties 
in connection with the International of- 
fices that he has held, his ever willingness 
to assist all those who came to him for 
advice, always expressing himself as be- 
ing privileged to serve, marked him as a 
tried and true Kiwanian, and a real 
builder. 

His faith in Kiwanis, his record of 
service for the organization that we all 
hold so dear, gives us renewed inspiration 
to strive for greater achievements. 

H. STANLEY HIGMAN, 
Past International Vice-President, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
INCE 1920 it has been my privilege to 
count Victor Johnson my most in- 
timate friend in Kiwanis, and his friend- 
ship which he so freely and characterist- 
ically gave, made him undeniably the best 
and most widely loved of all the host of 
fine men who constitute Kiwanis Inter- 
national. His loss seems irreparable but 
the memory of his splendid life, ever ex- 
pressive of his high ideals, will long re- 
main an inspiration to those of us who 
knew him and loved him. 
Grorce A. LoveJoy, 
Past International Vice-President, 
Seattle, Washington. 
HE contribution of Victor Johnson to 
Kiwanis was great, and the organiza- 
tion owes him an everlasting debt of grat- 
itude. No one can deny that “Vic” loved 
Kiwanis and gave it the best that was in 
him. 
E.twoop J. TurRNER, 
Past International Vice-President, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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T SEEMS difficult to realize that my old 

friend “Vic” Johnson is gone! There 

is a tie somehow that will ever keep him 

close to us—his friends and his beloved 
Kiwanis. 

In the early days of Kiwanis, when I 
first knew him, “Vic” Johnson’s counsel 
was one of our most valued assets. 
Through the transition days of 1918-19, 
when Kiwanis changed from a youngster 
among service clubs to the formidable, 
upright, unselfish Kiwanis we know today, 
his greatest contribution to Kiwanis was 
felt by every one of us on the Board of 
District Governors and the International 
Board of Trustees. The whole spirit of 
Kiwanis lived in Victor Johnson. 

P. J. Witson, 
Past International Vice-President, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


F KIWANIANS everywhere it may be 
said that our differences are those 
of human nature and our various lines of 
work, our unity however, is the spirit of 
service. Assuredly may this latter be said 
of those who have been called by their 
associates to the places of trust and lead- 
ership in our organization. From Kiwanis 
International, a leader has just been re- 
moved by the hand of death, Victor John- 
son, of the Kiwanis Club of Rockford, 
Illinois. The privileges and responsibili- 
ties of the Presidency of Kiwanis Inter- 
national were carried by him during 
1924-1925. 

Of differences of administration, in 
places of trust like that, we have nothing 
to say, but of true and uniform fidelity it 
is pleasant to speak. 

Brother Johnson was a sincere, earnest 
and diligent worker. Many are the pro- 
posals which come before the executives 
of our clubs, district organizations and 
Kiwanis International; it was always his 
desire to give each and every one of these 
careful consideration, without undue 
haste to do justice to each, and to come 
to the wisest conclusion in keeping with 
the keynote of Kiwanis “We Build.” One 
who can speak from a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with him in his work asserts 
that the thought which Brother Johnson 
gave to these questions as they came be- 
fore him in his official position was deep 
and continuous. And when he gave ex- 
pression to his thoughts and convictions 
he commanded attention. 

It was his desire that opportunity for 
debate should be given to all alike, feel- 
ing that the opinions of those who were 
naturally most quiet and unlikely to be 
heard, were nevertheless worthy, and 
might perhaps contain the key to the 
final conclusion. He would encourage 


those who had not been called to official 
position. He was thoroughly democratic 
in spirit. This was particularly illustrated 
at the time when Kiwanis was canvassing 
for a single objective upon which all clubs 
He was at his best Decem- 


could unite. 





ber, 1921 at a meeting held in Chicago 
for discussion of this problem. He will 
be remembered for his contribution to 
that which is often referred to as “com- 
posite thinking.” 

There is such a thing as harmony with- 
out progress, and again progress with the 
sacrifice of harmony. It was Brother 
Johnson’s desire to have both agreement 
and progress, and for these he worked. 

It is the conviction of one who knew 
him quite well by working with him that 
Johnson himself illustrated to some de- 
gree the good which may be received by 
us all from embracing the fundamental 
spirit of Kiwanis—Service. 

Tuomas E. Bass, Jr., 
Past International Trustee, 
W orcester, Massachusetts. 


A GREAT leader in Kiwanis has fallen 
—fallen in the prime of his power 
and with the worth of his achievement in 
the ascendant. The qualities of leader- 
ship are, when reduced to their lowest 
common denominator, at least five,— 
knowledge, power, skill, character and 
vision. In his work in Kiwanis no man 
has revealed these qualities more clearly 
than our good friend Victor. His in- 
timate knowledge of Kiwanis history and 
his constant participation in its creation 
from the very beginning made him always 
a valued counselor. His quiet self-mas- 
tery and his steady control over all the 
forces of his own rich personality made 
him a veritable dynamo of driving power 
and creative energy in the building of a 
bigger and better Kiwanis. His long 
years of service and participation in the 
machinery of our International fellowship 
bore rich fruitage in the skill with which 
he was able to utilize all the machinery 
and fellowship available for the achieve- 
ment of his friendly purposes. The ster- 
ling qualities of his character were trans- 
parent and translucent and he lived high 
enough above the din of the present to 
see things in their proper perspective and 
therefore be able to take a commanding 
place in leading us all up to higher 
ground. His vision had the dual charac- 
teristics of insight and foresight. 

It is a great personal privilege to have 
known him and to have accounted him a 
friend. It is a great joy to have shared 
with him in Kiwanis service and to have 
been a coworker as Governor of the New 
England District and Chairman of the 
first Committee on Agriculture of Kiwanis 
International, under his leadership as In- 
ternational President. 

We ali share a deep sense of personal 
loss in his passing. 

“E’en as he trod that day to God, 

So walked he from his birth, 

In simpleness and gentleness and honor 

And clean mirth.” 

WaLter J. CAMPBELL, 
Past International Trustee, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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HE sudden and untimely death of 

“Vic” Johnson is a grievous shock to 
Kiwanians everywhere. We all knew him 
well and loved him for his manhood, his 
uniform courtesy and his devotion to all 
we cherish. His service to Kiwanis has 
been so continuous, so comprehensive and 
so conspicuous that his loss will be felt 
everywhere as irreparable. 

His club, his district, International— 
he served them all nobly in almost every 
possible capacity. Then, after his retire- 
ment from the International Presidency, 
his zeal was unflagging. Never have we 
had a man more sincerely devoted to our 
ideals and activities. Such men as “Vic” 
are rare indeed. 

Despite the loss of such a leader, Ki- 
wanis will progress, thanks largely to the 
mighty impetus contributed by the life 
and work of our leaders. Meanwhile, we 
can only submit to our loss and keep 
green the memory of their example, their 
fidelity and their friendship. 

H. Water GILL, 
Past International Trustee, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
NOTHER stalwart in Kiwanis has 
gone to that higher Kiwanis club 
where there is always 100 per cent at- 
tendance. 

Victor Johnson was a great Kiwanian 
in the best sense of that word. Filled 
with an inspiration from the ideals of 
Kiwanis which he had so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed, he gave his best in counsel and in 
action. Kiwanis honored him with its 
highest gift, that of the presidency. This 
high honor found “Vic” Johnson even 
more ready to spend and be spent for 
Kiwanis. He found a joy in serving. As 
a Kiwanian he will be missed. As my 
friend, I feel in his passing a great per- 
sonal loss. 

Cuar_es W. Go ip, 
Past International Trustee, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


EAR old “Vic”! 

I had no thought as I talked with 
him in his hospital room the day before 
the operation which led directly to the 
end, that soon I would be writing a trib- 
ute to his memory. He just had regained 
his buoyant spirit; his business associates 
were in to discuss things; he showed me 
the sketch of a factory addition that was 
planned; his household goods just had 
been moved to Detroit from Monroe where 
there is no Kiwanis club and he was re- 
joicing that he was to resume active mem- 
bership in a club. Having been an unsur- 
passed factor in the building of Kiwanis 
to its present status, there was a touch 
of sentiment in becoming affliated with 
the first club. His thoughts were of the 
future and it probably never ‘looked 
brighter than that day which really 
proved to be the last. 

“Vic” was my closest personal friend 
(Turn to page 95) 





BY DR. IRA W. HENDERSON 


HE chain store stands today in the 

midst of life of our 

Republic as a notable achievement, a 
summons to efficiency, and a prophecy of 
a brighter day for American retail mar- 
keting. 
Phoenician traders carried the merchan- 
dise of Tyre beyond the western gates of 
the Mediterranean until our “golden age,” 
no more arresting movement has claimed 
For 


as certainly as knowledge has revolution- 


the economic 


From those early days in which 


a place in the history of economics. 


ized productive industry, so surely will 
the science of intelligent mass distribution 
transform the structure of the nation’s re- 
tail trade. 

Therefore, all serious students of con- 
temporaneous affairs must consider those 
fundamental distribution 
which have made the chain store suddenly 
a tremendous factor in the retail business. 
For only as we truly grasp the significance 
of the inevitable changes in distribution 
which these scientific principles of trade 
compel, may we understand their sum- 
mons toward wiser business methods and 
enjoy a vision of the richer economic 
fortune that is yet to be. 


principles of 





Applying Chain Store Methods 
to Non-Chain Stores 





It is generally agreed that applied 
science is the base upon which the gigan- 
tic fahric of our civilization securely 
rests. The principles, however, that con- 
stitute the genius of modern science are 
not new. Rather must we discover them 
in the remoter chapters of the thrilling 
story of humanity’s arduous ascent from 
ignorance to wisdom. Likewise, the prin- 
ciples which underlie the chain store are 
not new but are to be discovered in the 
earlier chapters of that other fascinating 
tale of man’s development of trade. 

A familiar example of the historic oper- 
ation of these laws of trade comes to us 
from the sixteenth century. In 1546, the 
Fugger family of Augsburg, owners of a 
system of banks and marts, had secured 
fame as merchants, and also much 
treasure in the sum of $40,000,000. The 
essential principles of this great enter- 
prise are those of the chain store. Hol- 
land also offers an example that possesses 
the dignity of age, for as the banks of the 
“Low Country” made golden streams to 
flow into the chests of Amsterdam by 
means of radical changes in the field of 
credit, so the two Dutch India companies 
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Member of the Staff of the 
National Chain Store Association 


directed rivers of wealth from their 
sources in the far-flung outposts of com- 
merce into the coffers of the Hollanders. 
And both these institutions functioned 
upon principles which essentially are also 
those of the chain store. 

Not otherwise increasing riches accrued 
to many European nations through the 
pioneering efforts of another progenitor 
of the chain store—the chartered com- 
pany. In various fashions the Swedes, the 
Prussians, the Scots, the French, and 
Danes essayed the task of this expanded 
commercial enterprise. But to our ears 
the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
upon our own continent, has a more 
familiar sound than that of the French or 
Dutch. This British Association with its 
system of banks and posts was but one 
more widespread business whose functions 
were controlled by the economic prin- 
ciples upon which the chain store oper- 
ates. 

Now, these historic trading movements 
were the products of their times. They 
were the result of the imperative demands 
of new epochs in commerce. The revival 
in Europe of the Greek spirit of free in- 
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vestigation provided the initial impulse to 
advancing arts and sciences just as it has 
given impetus to all modern scientific 
study. Incidental to the awakening of 
men’s minds came the search for markets 
in the East. Then, with the discovery of 
unexpected El Dorados across the west- 
ern ocean, commerce marched anew to- 
ward evolutionary developments of which 
the family and chartered trading associa- 
tions were but partial expressions. In- 
deed, the whole of man’s life confronted 
a new and changing day. 


@Chain Store Is Modern Product 


Similarly, the chain store is a product 
of our time. Retail merchandising cannot 
reasonably hope to escape the surge of 
these scientific and economic tides which 
are sweeping forward not only America, 
but also all the world with resistless 
force. Intellectually, we are more fully 
influenced by the Greek spirit of free in- 
vestigation than were the scholars of 
Europe at the beginning of the modern 
age. El Dorado, with its boundless oppor- 
tunities, now lies all about us and reaches 
to the ends of the known world. Little 
wonder, therefore, that while world-wide 
industry and commerce are undergoing a 
profound change, the retailing business of 
our nation should witness the unfolding of 
new scientific merchandising methods. By 
daily use of these methods, the chain store 
is proving te business men the laws that 
lead to greater influence and success. 

The chain store is the child of economic 
destiny. From the age of barter to our 
“wonder age” commercial enterprise has 
written a story of marvelous advance. The 
coin replaces the stick, the stone, wam- 
pum, and the token. Oxen yield to trac- 
tors, horses to automobiles, camels to 
motor caravans, wind-blown argosies to 
steam, oil, and electricity, the hands and 
backs of men to the releasing powers of 
man-controlled machines. But even light- 
ly burdened men must clothe themselves 
and eat. Finding leisure for sound think- 
ing, they demand better values in ex- 
change for the tokens of their labor. 
Wherefore, the chain store now appears, 
dedicated as is the independent merchant, 
to the service of the whole people. To it, 
as to them, falls the noble task of provid- 
ing all possible necessaries and luxuries 
of life in the most efficient manner and at 
the fairest price. 

It is apparent to us all that the enorm- 
ous demands made upon the purchasing 
power of the American dollar must cause 
business men to stop and think. It is 
obvious that the present dollar is stretched 
to the limit of its financial endurance. For 
this reason, American business must con- 
sider the imperative necessity to increase 
the elasticity of the worker’s wage. There- 
fore, we must offer the public broader 
values for the dollar spent, or we must 
cease to manufacture new conveniences. 

A major method whereby the value of 
the dollar may be increased is to lessen 


the cost of distribution. This can be done 
by eliminating waste, inefficiency, and 
greed. Chain store managements are en- 
deavoring to accomplish this purpose, for 
they believe that every dollar saved by 
scientific management is just so much 
added wealth released for the wide-awake 
fields of trade. 

The tendency of all this is to compel the 
chain store to become a precision instru- 
ment in the terms of salesmanship. Mr. 
Ford tells us that but a few years ago 
there were no tools of sufficient scientific 
accuracy to permit the mass manufacture 
of his product. So if today, many en- 
gineers acclaim the automobile as the 
supreme expression of the genius of their 
profession, it is because precision tools 
wrought a miracle in rapid transportation. 
An equal devotion to scientific study in the 
field of business engineering must in- 
escapably reveal the underlying laws of 
distribution to the application of which 
merchant, as well as the chain 
store, must bend his best efforts if busi- 
ness destiny and design are to be fulfilled. 

The encouragement of scientific pro- 
duction of the best fruits of the soil, the 
factory, and the mill, is a prime function 
of the competently managed chain -store 
or any other store. The efficient distribu- 
tion of these goods to the consumer, with 
fair returns for all the labor and capital 
involved, is a function of scientific mer- 
chandising of the first magnitude. And 
the further effort to secure a stable mar- 
ket for producers and manufacturers is 
the ambition of every sincere chain store 
management, for every intelligent attempt 
to increase added values in food or ma- 
terials for all the people must vitalize 
every branch of trade. 


every 
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Regarding Policies 
ROM time to time The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine presents articles on controversial 
subjects, the policy being to present both 
sides of those problems. Kiwanians some- 
times mention Kiwanis International as 
some super body—Kiwanis International 
is the entire organization. The Inter- 
national Board determines policies. With 
regard to articles published, the Board of 
Trustees takes no stand one way or an- 
other. 
A number of letters were received com- 
menting on the article “Those Chain Store 


Blues” published in the December, 1929, 
issue, which article presented the inde- 


pendent retailer’s side of the case. The 
article this month presents the views of 
the National Chain Store Association. 

It is in line with the Objects of Kiwanis 
International to codperate in creating 
sound public opinion, good will, to pro- 
mote the adoption of higher business 
standards, and to help crystallize the 
thought of Kiwanians on important sub- 
jects through The Kiwanis Magazine that 
these articles are published. 
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@Scientific Principles 


But someone will ask, “What are these 
underlying and scientific principles in 
merchandising that bid fair to make the 
chain store a worthy leader in the 
economic sphere?” Like all principles, 
they are simple when understood and only 
valuable when applied by understanding 
minds. These principles, which relate to 
all retail trade as well as to chain stores, 
we may call the Ten Rules of Retailing. 
They are: 

. General management 
Location 
Appearance 
. Purchasing brains 
. Stock 
. Prices 
Turnover 
Local management 
9. Training 
10. Service 
Let us now enlarge upon these ten rules. 

As ever, from the earliest days of ped- 
dlers to the chain store of America, the 
primary principle of successful business is 
inborn brain capacity to control the des- 
tinies of trade. No amount of machinery 
can retrieve the waste occasioned by in- 
eficient minds. To achieve maximum 
success, all of the ten items, just set forth, 
must operate toward the fulfillment of a 
common purpose. As with an army or a 
government, so it is with business—the 
general management itself must be eff- 
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cient before it can assure efficiency in the 
several parts. Mr. W. T. Grant has well 
stated the case: 

“There should be honest value in the 
merchandise and the service in handling 
it. The employees must be made to feel 
that the whole organization is sound and 
healthy from the heart out. Unless the 
humblest clerk respects and trusts the 
higher executives, he cannot have that 
hustling, brisk, self-respecting attitude 
which itself, as much as anything else, is 
responsible for chain store success.” 

A retail store should be where flows 
the stream of trade. For though it may 
be true that if you make a better rat-trap 
than any other man and set up your mar- 
ket in the wilderness, the world will seek 
you out—the fact still remains that a re- 
tail store chooses best when it selects a 
site on the side of the street where the 
consumer crowds go by. 

A store should be easy on the eyes both 
inside and out. 

Competent buying both as to price and 
quality is a crucial test of merchandising 
ability. 

Common honesty and common sense 
would indicate a worth-while stock. 

A fair margin of profit is of course 
essential if business is not to degenerate 
into charity or bankruptcy. 


@ Problem of Turnover 


Another crucial test of ability in retail 
business is comprehension of the immense 
(Turn to page 104) 





BY W. D. ADDISON 


Principal, Winterset, lowa, High School 


Year of research reveals eight 
major types of educational work 
being accomplished by Kiwanis 
clubs. Proves important force. 
This article refers to educational 
activities on behalf of students, 
and codperation with schools, 
and is not to be confused with 
the work of Kiwanis education 
amongst members. 


< >» 
ays 


[IWANIS International is a great 

educational force. This is the 

conclusion reached after a year of 
research in which official monthly re- 
ports and hundreds of letters from busy 
Kiwanis officers have been searched for 
information concerning the character and 
extent of the educational work of Ki- 
wanis clubs with schools. A surprisingly 
large array of interesting data have thus 
been collected and described in a two- 
hundred page thesis recently completed 
and filed at International Headquarters in 
Chicago. 

It is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent a brief review of this investigation. 
Obviously the entire thesis cannot be 
published in THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE. 


Eight Major Types of 
Educational Work 

In the first place all of the educational 
activities of Kiwanis in connection with 
may be classified under the 
following eight major heads. 


schools 


(1) Activities directly encouraging and 
assisting curricular and extra-curricular 
work in the schools, such as athletics, de- 
bate, declamation, music, and essay con- 
tests. 

(2) Activities providing educational op- 
portunities and facilities, such as educa- 
tional trips, library and _ recreational 
facilities, and speakers. 

(3) Health activities, providing clinics, 
hot lunches, and milk. 

(4) Student financial aid, financing 
student loans, scholarships, and the sup- 
plying of school equipment. 

(5) Vocational Guidance and Placement, 
providing assistance to students through 


Educational Activities 


vocational talks, interviews and employ- 
ment. 

(6) Activities 
higher institutions to 
through 
issues, endowment campaigns, and direct 


assisting schools and 
financial 


bond 


secure 


support such means as 


contribution. 

(7) Activities promoting and maintain- 
ing new courses and new services. 

(8) Inspectorial activities, surveying and 
visitation. 

In order to present a cross-sectional 
view of these educational activities, two 
methods were used. First, a count was 
made of the number of activities that 
were sponsored in each of three years, 
1926, 1927, and 1928. In this way one 
may find which of the eight major types 
were most commonly sponsored and also 
the growth from year to year. Second, 
numerous examples of each of the eight 
types of activities were described in more 
or less detail. In this way, one is able 
to secure a very good cross-sectional view 
of the enormous field of activity. The 
concrete illustrations presented in this 
volume are a rich source of information 
relative to the educational work of 
Kiwanis on behalf of students. 

The Extent of Kiwanis 
Educational Work 

Several conclusions may be reviewed 
here relative to the extent of Kiwanis 
educational work. The total number of 
educational activities sponsored in 1926 
was 913, in 1927 the number was 1,652; 
while in 1928 the number remained the 
same as in 1927. 

The activity which showed the greatest 
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increase between 1926 and 1927 was that 
of vocational guidance and placement, 
showing the growing popularity of this 
activity. Out of the 1,652 activities 
sponsored in 1927, 595 were activities 
encouraging and assisting curricular and 
extra-curricular work in the schools. Of 
this number 22 were athletic activities. 
This emphasis might be expected. On 
the other hand the figures show increasing 
activity in matters of scholarship, school 
citizenship, and other educational activ- 
ities. 

The number of Kiwanis clubs engaged 
in health activities increased one hundred 
per cent from 1926 to 1927 showing that 
the under-privileged child objective is at 
work. 

On the whole, a statistical study of 
Kiwanis activities is encouraging. A gen- 
eral increase of educational work exists. 
More and more schools are utilizing the 
services of such outside agencies as Ki- 
wanis. The opportunities are unlimited. 
The following table is inserted to show 
at a glance the entire field of educational 
activities. A study of this table will sug- 
gest other interesting facts. 
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Curricular and Extra- 
Curricular Activities 

In reviewing this type of work several 
conclusions may be presented. In the 
first place the use of awards is a common 
method employed by Kiwanis clubs in 
stimulating achievement and in arousing 
interest in all phases of curricular and 
extra-curricular school work. For ex- 
ample, scholarship was promoted by fifty 
Kiwanis clubs in 1928. Various types of 
awards are used. The description, pre- 
sented in the investigation, of the K. B. F. 
Honor Award used by the Kiwanis Club 
of Marion, Indiana, shows remarkable 
results in increasing scholarship. Other 
illustrations verify the success had by 
Kiwanis clubs. 

The sponsorship of contests and award- 
ing prizes is a popular activity for Ki- 
wanis clubs. Athletic, debate, declama- 
tion, essay, music, and birdhouse contests 
are among those sponsored most widely. 

Moral and financial support of school 
activities is frequently given by Kiwanis 
clubs. The backing thus given is an im- 
portant factor in raising the standards 
of the activities themselves. 

A study of the numerous plans used 
by Kiwanis clubs in an effort to encourage 
the school, suggests many possibilities in 
which Kiwanis can be of distinct educa- 
tional service. 


Note: There were eight, additional tables 
in the investigation which show the sub 
types of activity under each of the eight 
ty pes. 


TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI 


Educational Opportunities and 
Facilities Provided 

There are many opportunities and 
facilities needed and valued by the school 
from time to time. These needs are met 
as they arise in the true service club 
manner. There is considerable variation 
in the needs although some are common 
Educational trips to 
centers of interest, provision of lecturers 
and speakers, provision of library and 
recreaticnal facilities are among those 
activities in which many Kiwanis clubs 
have iound opportunity for service. Such 
service is especially in accord with the 
under-privileged child objective of Ki- 
wanis International. 


to all communities. 


Many clubs feel that they cannot 
carry on this work because of financial 
reasons. However the study shows that 
ways and means exist in which an activity 
need not be a burden. For example, the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Carrington, North 
Dakota, and Trinidad, Colorado, provide 
a “Kiwanis Rural Library” at very little 
burden. No doubt the reader is familiar 
with the plans used. Carrington Kiwan- 
ians add fifty-two books a year, each 
member furnishing one book in place of 
the weekly attendance prize. Trinidad 
Kiwanians have established sixty-seven 
rural libraries with over 5,000 books. 
Each member gives a book on his birth- 
day. There are also other contributions 
by outsiders. 

Any club could feel proud of such a 
letter as follows, received by the president 























of Kiwanis Clubs with Schools 





of the Trinidad Kiwanis club: 
“Ludlow, Colorado 
March 15, 1929 
Kiwanis Club, 
Trinidad, Colorado 
To the Kiwanis Club: 

I’m writing to tell you how I ‘liket’ the 
story of Alice in Wonderland. It was a 
I’m in the 3 grade. I like 
fairy story I could understand some of 
the words. I ‘sure’ do thank you for the 
library books. 


good story. 


Your friend, 
Priscilla M.” 
Other Kiwanis clubs go in for more 
expensive activities such as providing and 
maintaining special club rooms for boy 
activities. The “Boys Brigade” of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and the “Boy 
Builders” of Houston, Texas are ex- 
amples. 


Health Activities 

Kiwanis clubs have provided thousands 
of children with physical examinations, 
medical treatment, hot lunches and milk. 
Health service has a direct bearing upon 
educational marked im- 
provement being reported. The activity 
is directly in line with the under- 
privileged child objective. Many under- 
privileged and under-nourished children 
have benefited by Kiwanis conducted 
clinics and by the dispensation of milk 
and hot lunches. 

The work is limited by the funds avail- 
able. However, the study shows that 

(Turn to page 108) 


improvement, 


ES PROMOTED BY KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, DURING 1926, 1927, 1928 


Namber of Clubs 


























Type of Activity Sponsoring Activity | Total 
: 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 
Ajichics Encouraging and Assisting Curricular and Extra-Curricular Work in the} — ~~ te a eee e: 
Schools | 326 4. . 5% 672 1,593 
Activities Providing Educational Opportunities and Facilities for the School | q By ac 904 - gl | se 
Activities Relating to Health in a i aoe | gag | See 
Activities Providing Student Financial Aid Tee ee eS 125 | 246 | 142 513 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Activities g 7 ' 290 | 214 508 
Activities Assisting Schools and Higher Institutions to Secure Financial Support | 76 | 132 113 321 
Activities Promoting and Maintaining New Courses and New Services Lo 34. | 42 111 
Inspectorial Activities | 19 a | 24 64 
Total .. oaks [913 | 1os2 |les2 | 4217 








Science leads but every step taken 
by science is followed by social up- 
heaval which calls for new interpre- 
tation, application and adjustment. 


>>>>>>>> 


IHE contribution which science and 

the genius of invention have made 

to the efficiency of mankind in the 
last three decades, exceed all previous 
They not only make for com- 
forts, conveniences, and diversions hither- 
to unknown, but afford a wider range of 
human contact and greater expedition in 
the world’s work. With the march of 
progress, thus set in motion, also come 


rec ords. 


new aspirations, new appetites and new 
achievements. Life gains a_ greater 
momentum, and living assumes a wider 
range of attractions and compensations. 

With every departure and innovation 
made by the genius of invention, and with 
every new offering contributed by science, 
new conditions and situations are created. 
The solution of one problem begets sever- 
al other problems. Life becomes  in- 
creasingly intricate and complex. 

Thus we have the phenomena of 
beneficent action and a deterring reaction. 
Every step taken by science is followed by 
social upheaval and change which call for 
new interpretation, application and ad- 
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Social Progress 


as Aft 





ected by S 


justment. The changes in our mode of 
life effected by science, have led to new 
disorders and misunderstandings which 
necessitate revisions and amendments to 
the law structure of the land. 


Execution 


But let us turn for a moment to educa- 
tion. No country in the world is dis- 
pensing more education, and a_ better 
quality, than is the United States. The 
school life of the average child has been 
lengthened to nearly seven years, the high 
schools have reached a maximum at- 
tendance, the colleges and universities are 
crowded to their utmost. The administra- 
tion of education has reached a high stage 
of perfection, the methods of instruction 
are the most advanced known in the field 
of pedagogy. 

Thus we live in an era which has not its 
counterpart in history. Human existence 
is energized with speed and action, en- 
riched with self-assertiveness and _ self- 
reliance, beautified with variation and 
color. Science has conferred her richest 
treasures upon us; education has flowed to 
us with a marvelous generosity. 

And when we contemplate the marvel- 
ous contribution made by education and 





cience 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


President, Milwaukee Harbor Commission 


science, what do we find on the other side 
of the ledger? Does crime recede in the 
ratio that education advances? Does 
mental efficiency make for moral recti- 
tude? Does the schoolhouse effectually 
supplant the prison? Does the school- 
master relegate the policeman? 

The schoolmaster asserts that education 
is the nation’s greatest business. The 
sociologist holds that crime exceeds the 
cost of education. The economist cor- 
roborates this claim. The nation’s govern- 
ment is conducted at a cost of four billion 
dollars; our foreign trade amounts to four 
and one-half billion dollars; the automo- 
bile business exceeds the six billion 
figure; insurance claims a volume of 


twelve billion dollars, while the cost of 
the nation’s crime is estimated at some- 
thing between thirteen and sixteen billion 
dollars. 
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The impression may here be gained that 
education sharpens the wits of the crim- 
inally inclined and that science places 
new devices and resources at their com- 
mand. While this is in part true, it also 
seems logical that the same education and 
science which render the criminal more 
dangerous must also be employed to de- 
feat him. 

Thus, in the battle of wits between 
science and crime, it must be said that in 
the machinery employed in the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of crime, great 
progress has been achieved. Higher in- 
stitutions of learning are not only con- 
cerning themselves with the subject of 
criminology but are also establishing 
chairs in police administration. 


Adjustment Necessary 


But let me return to the main purpose 
of this discussion, namely to the conten- 
tion that modern science causes disloca- 
tions and misunderstandings in our social 
order of things. Or rather, that the 
progress of science calls for the recogni- 
tion of new values and new adjustments in 
our social life. It affects our habits of 
life as well as our view-points. 

The modern automobile, for instance, 
which is one of the great offerings of 
science and mechanical skill, makes for 
expedition and comfort in the per- 
formance of the world’s work. It also 


makes for new joys and diversions. But 
it imposes new burdens and obligations 
upon the corrective machinery of govern- 
ment. The legislator devises new re- 
straints, and the law courts deal with 
troubles and complex situations unknown 
in days of the ox-cart and the horse 
vehicle of a later day. 

The need of the hour is that something 
of that same genius which has gone in the 
creation of new devices for the expedition 
of man’s movements, must be turned in 
the direction of adjustments—adjustments 
which make for safety, order and tran- 
quility. Society must learn to accept the 
offerings of science and turn them to the 
advantageous use of man. If they are in- 
tended to strengthen man’s efficiency in 
the pursuits of life, then man too, must 
employ them in a rational and sane man- 
ner. 

What can be said of the disorders and 
dislocations caused by the advent of the 
automobile can be said of other innova- 
tions and departures made in the field of 
science. It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss them. In casting about, 
however, the lack of adaptation to a new 
day may be seen on every hand. Science 
leads, society follows. 


Character Training the Remedy 


The remedy, it is confidently believed, 
must be found through the medium of 
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character training. The educators of the 
land are here of one mind as to the neces- 
sity of such training, but are wide apart 
as to the proper approach to the task. 
There are those who believe that the con- 
sciousness of the youth must be stimulated 
through religious training. Others hold 
that simple studies along lines of morals 
and manners will achieve the desired re- 
sults. 

Without entering upon any discussion 
as to the form which character training 
shall take in a country where there is a 
distinct separation between church and 
state, it may be asserted that the youth 
must be reared in a manner to at least 
enable him to discriminate between right 
and wrong. He must above all things be 
imbued with a self-respect that will 
prompt him to conform with the conven- 
tions and ethics of his time and surround- 
ings. 

The educational forces must bring to 
their task a wider range of understand- 
ing and appreciation of the rearing of 
youth, his outlook upon life, the duties 
and responsibilities which it imposes, and 
the ethical side in human inter-relations 
and contacts. The educator must not only 
contemplate the offerings of science, but 
also a system of training which spells 
an acceptance and proper utilization of 
the blessings and opportunities of a new 
day. 


Indiana Sportsmanship Code 


BY GARRETT EPPLEY 


The Indiana District adopts code 
prepared by the chairman of the 
Committee on Athletic Awards of 
Evansville, Indiana, Kiwanis club. 


NTEREST in athletic contests has 
been growing rapidly. Not only has 
the attendance at intercollegiate con- 

tests increased by leaps and bounds, but 
the attendance at high school, city league, 
and playground athletic contests has in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

Ten or fifteen years ago many high 
school and academy coaches officiated at 
games in which their own teams _ par- 
ticipated. Some of these same teams had 
players who had never attended the school 
that they represented. Yet the contests 
continued. School officials, however, be- 
gan to realize that it was unfair to their 
school and to the opposing school to play 
boys not members of the student body. 
The school boy who wanted to become a 





member of the school team was often dis- 
appointed when the school authorities 
selected someone older outside of school 
to fill the position to which he aspired. 
School officials began to form various 
types of athletic associations for the pur- 
pose of agreeing on eligibility rules and 
rules for interscholastic contests. 

At the present time very few ineligible 
athletes are participating in interscholas- 
tic contests. The sportsmanship of the 
athlete has been emphasized. Assemblies 
and chapel meetings have been held to 
instill sportsmanship into the mind of the 
athlete. Sportsmanship codes have been 
written for him. Due to the authority of 
the school and the association to which it 
belongs, eligibility rules and sportsman- 
ship have been maintained. Well-organ- 
ized and well-controlled athletic contests 
have caused a great growth in the attend- 
ance at these contests. The athletic con- 
test of today draws such a large at- 
tendance that it would be unwise for a 


coach to officiate at a game between a 
neighboring school and his own. It would 
be also unwise for him to play ineligible 
athletes on his team. 

In spite of the fact that rules are pretty 
generally obeyed, much hard feeling is 
often created at athletic contests. Many 
fans believe it to be perfectly proper to 
“razz” the officials and the opposing team 
when the opportunity is offered. They 
oftentimes create the opportunity. Ath- 
letic contests are either an asset or a 
detriment to a community. If the fans 
create an unfriendly feeling among fans 
and between schools they have done so 
much harm that in many instances it is 
impossible for school authorities and civic 
clubs to remedy the condition created. 

I believe it to be a privilege as well as 
a duty for every Kiwanian to promote 
good will, not only in his own community 
but between communities. School authori- 
ties are often worried about the lack of 
sportsmanship as displayed by some fans. 
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They find it difficult to control and edu- 
cate the outsider. Many school officials 
have told me that if some leading civic 
club organization composed of fans, such 
as Kiwanis International, should adopt a 
Code of Sportsmanship for fans, that it 
would have a very wholesome influence 
on the sportsmanship of the fans. I feel 
confident that most school authorities be- 
lieve that a sportsmanship code for fans 
coming from the fans has much more of 
an influence than a Sportsmanship Code 
for fans coming from the school authori- 
ties, 

As a result of my observations as Col- 
lege Athletic Director, High School Prin- 
cipal, President of the State High School 
Athletic Association, and in my present 
capacity as City Recreation Director, and 
the recommendations of various high 
school and college athletic authorities, | 
have written a Code of Sportsmanship for 
the fan. This code was adopted 
unanimously by the Indiana District of 
Kiwanis International. 

Many athletic authorities and educators 
have complimented the Indiana District 
on its adoption of this Sportsmanship 
Code and have urged its further adoption. 
Some of these are: 

A. A. Stagg, Director, Department of 
Physical Education, University of 
Chicago. 

Ps dee Kellogg, Director of Athletics, 
Purdue University. 

Z. G. Clevenger, Director of Athletics, 
Indiana University. 

George Little, Athletic Director, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Brigadier-General Palmer FE. Pierce, 
President, National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 

Every authority has approved in full 
the wording of the code. Of the entire 
list only two authorities recommended any 
additions to the code. 

A. Stanley Mackenzie, President of Dal- 
housie University says, “I need hardly say 
that I thoroughly agree with the code you 
have adopted as one that no one can cavil 
at and of which everyone must approve.” 
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George Huff, Director of Athletics in 
Illinois University, says, “In my opinion 
this is a decidedly forward step and I 
congratulate you Indiana Kiwanians in 
having the vision to promote such a code 
which will mean so much in making ath- 
letics worth while. I question whether 
intercollegiate and interscholastic ath- 
letics will survive very long unless some 
of the practices which have grown up in 
recent years are stopped.” 

W. Sherwood Fox, President of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, says, “I like 
your Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship im- 
mensely. If you can secure a wide ac- 
ceptance of this code among the schools, 
colleges, and universities of this con- 
tinent, you will have gone a long way in 
clearing away the evils in intercollegiate 
athletics that the Carnegie Report scores. 
I shall be very glad to circulate copies of 
the code among the students of our uni- 
versity.” 

K. L. Wilson, Athletic Directar of 
Northwestern University says, “I am high- 
ly pleased to see your organization fur- 
thering such a worthy cause.” 

John rig Griffith, Big Ten Conference 
Commissioner, says, “May I suggest that 
if Kiwanis International sees fit to adopt 
this code that it will be one of the finest 
things that will have been done for ath- 
letics within my time. If Kiwanis sees fit 
to assist in this work of educating our 
spectators and in showing them what con- 
stitutes good manners, I have high hopes 
that in a few years we will be able to find 
but little fault with the friends of ath- 
letics.” 

E. R. Rankin of the North Carolina 
High School Athletic Association says, 
“We wish to endorse heartily this Code of 
Sportsmanship and to say that we think 
the cause of sportsmanship in general will 
be advanced if this code is adopted by all 
Kiwanis clubs. We will be enabled to 
make use of the code in this state in our 
work with high school athletic contests if 
this code is adopted.” 

These are only a few of the many writ- 
ten endorsements I have received of the 





Indiana Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship. 
The Kiwanis Club of Evansville has 
placed two framed codes in each of the 
high schools and colleges of the city in its 
endeavor to promote a higher type of 
sportsmanship in their city. 


Indiana Kiwanis 
Code of Sportsmanship 


T is the privilege and duty of all true 

Kiwanians to set examples of citizen- 
ship. Sportsmanship in athletics and at 
athletic contests promotes a high type of 
citizenship. 

The following Code of Sportsmanship 
will without doubt assist our athletic asso- 
ciations in their promotion of clean ath- 
letics. 

1. I will consider my athletic op- 
ponents and the officials as my 
guests and will treat them as such. 

2. I will cheer both teams as they 
come on the field of play. 

3. I will applaud good plays made by 
either team. 

4. I will not applaud errors. 

5. I will not “razz” players of either 
team or anyone officially connected 
with either team. 

6. I will accept the officials as the 
proper authorities to make deci- 
sions and will accept their deci- 
sions. 

. I will not yell or “razz” during the 
infliction of a penalty. 

8. I will not stir up any unfriendly 

rivalry among the fans. 

9. I will consider it my privilege and 
duty to encourage players and 
school authorities to live up to the 
spirit of the rules of whatever ath- 
letic association they may have con- 
sidered it a privilege to be a mem- 
ber. 

10. I will consider it my privilege and 

duty to promote the Indiana Ki- 


wanis Code of Sportsmanship 
among players and fans at all 
times. 
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HEN I was just about twenty-two I took the degrees 

in a fraternal organization. Two other men were in the 

class. Our association ripened into a three-cornered 
friendship which lasted to the finish. 


One was a serious-minded young physician who devoted a 
lot of his spare time to work among the poor. Their tough lot 
seemed to depress him; he spoke of their misfortunes many 
times. 

The other had devoted so much of his time to football that he 
wasn't really happy unless his face was buried in the mud with 
cleated shoes standing on his back. His sheepskin came from 
his ability with the pigskin, so when he graduated he earned his 
living as an insurance man. 

He talked me into applying for a side-winder policy which 
would pay me twice as much in dividends the second year as I 
paid the first year in premiums. It would give my widow (if I 
married) enough to support her second husband in luxury or 
my children a college education (if I got married and didn’t 
die before I had children!) I give the policy as I remember it, 
not as I read it, for I didn’t get it. 

I was six feet two inches tall and weighed one hundred and 
thirty-five after a hearty meal. My agent friend took me to my 
friend the doctor for an examination, thus giving me the benefit 
of the doubt. The doctor sighed heavily. When his duty to the 
company made him reject me he told me almost tearfully that 
I was not long for this world. 


I had a bad carbureter in my heart and the mixture was not 
right. I had a weak valvular muscle which didn’t give my red 
corpuscles enough vitamines. Again I quote from memory. 
But in addition—not in subtraction—to my rejection as a life 
insurance risk, the doctor said I would die young. 

A slight excitement or overexertion might take me hence 
to associate with angels at a moment’s notice. He felt sorry 
that anyone so young and beautiful (?) should be cut 
down as George Washington cut down the cherry tree with his 
little hatchet, or. words to that effect. 


The doctor died first. The football player-insurance agent 
and I agreed, as we pall-bore him to his last resting place, that 
he had worked himself to death. He was a fine fellow. In his 
forty years of life he had done more good work than any man 
of my acquaintance and had less fun. 

The football player-insurance agent grew to weigh two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. He dieted and lost fifty of them and 
then died. I delivered the lodge burial service over him. He 
was only forty-eight. One of the horses in my carriage got 
colic on the way home from the funeral and we had to unhitch 
him and let him roll in the street while a big crowd gathered. 

It was all very sad. He always said he wanted his epitaph to 
read “Only an Insurance Agent” but his widow didn’t like the 
sentiment and had “Rest in Peace” put on it. 

Out in the cemetery the other day I saw his tombstone, 
which brought all this back to my mind. Those two men and 
the incident of my not getting any insurance made a profound 
impression on me. At first it flustered me to be condemned 
to such an early death. Then I decided I had better have a good 
time and make a lot of friends so people would regret me when 


I was gone. I felt that death would have less terrors if I could 
only sit on the fence and watch my funeral procession pass. 
That’s one good show all in my honor that I’m going to miss. 

But I digress. As I wandered around in that cemetery think- 
ing about those two nice fellows whq had once felt so sorry I 
was going to die so quickly, I realized that all around me the 
tombstones marked the last resting place of many hard- 
working men. 

Every one of them had felt that he was indispensable. He 
just had to pay off that mortgage. He just had to see that his 
children were educated. His business simply could not go on 
if he left it for a week, Each was the sun of his particular 
solar system; around him revolved family, employes, part- 
ners, patrons, organizations in which he held offices. 

Yet each had gone for all time and left but a ripple on the 
surface of life. A momentary confusion, an instant readjust- 
ment of all the people involved; then life moved on as per 
schedule. 

I renewed my resolve not to take mortgages and responsibili- 
ties so seriously. I decided to read a little more, play a little 
harder, make love to my wife a little more ardently and, every 
time I got a good chance, to laugh at somebody, especially 
myself. 

I remembered I too must soon enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
I have been admonished that to do so it is necessary that we 
become as little children. So I shall play duck-on-the-rock, 
swing-on-the-gate and take my dogs and go fishing. Best of 
all, the little children I am supposed to emulate are perfectly 
happy doing nothing! Besides, I have a bad heart and must 
never overexert myself because I am apt to die any minute. 
That splendid excuse for laziness has always been a lot of 
comfort to me. 

A Kiwanis meeting, a district or an International conven- 
tion are the best places I know for men to forget mortgages, 
bank loans, business depression and financial operations. Con- 
ventions sing whether they can or not. Conventions wear paper 
hats and blow noise-making doolaliys like children and have 
a good time. 

Pll confess a Kiwanis heresy. I never have thought the 
serious-minded Kiwanian such a hot number. I am strong 
for the Kiwanian who yells and laughs. When he hits his 
thumb with a hammer while building a Boy Scout camp or a 
crippled children’s shack in the country, I am sympathetic 
if he swears like a Marine. I believe that men learn when 
they laugh; we see but little when our eyes are filled with 
tears. 

So I believe that Kiwanis has done fully as much for Ki- 
wanians as we have done for the under-privileged children, for 
farmers, for all we try to help. We have taught ourselves that 
all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy and Jill a sad © 
wife. Through the weird noise we fondly believe to be singing, 
through our badinage and laughter, our ladies’ nights and 
inter-club meetings, we have learned to worry less about the 
mere accumulation of the little dollars and more inclined to 
be kind to each other. 


I hope everyone will continue to be kind to me because I 
have a weak heart and am going to die young! 
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The Kiwanis Convention 
Office is located in Room 
17, Central Pier, Atlantic 
City. Last three windows 
of the Boardwalk level. 
Transact all your con- 
vention business with 
this office only. 


Atlantic City Convention 
Office Opens 


ITH the unfurling of the banner 

bearing the emblem of Kiwanis 

International, and with the words 
“KIWANIS CONVENTION OFFICE,” 
Atlantic City Boardwalk promenaders on 
January 15 witnessed the formal opening 
of the 1930 Kiwanis Convention Office. 
The office for the conduct of the business 
preliminary to the Fourteenth Annual 
Kiwanis International is 
located in Room 17, Central Pier. Next 
doer to the Office are the 
quarters of the Atlantic City Convention 
and Publicity Bureau, of which Kiwanian 
Al. Skean is Director. At the end of the 
foyer is located the sumptuous offices of 
the Atlantic City Kiwanis club. Several 
Kiwanians listed among the stock- 
holders in the Central Pier Company so 
that the Convention Office is fortunately 
sympathetic atmos- 


Convention of 


Cenvention 


are 


located in a most 
phere. 

Central Pier, as its name indicates, is 
very much in the center of things in At- 
lantic City. From the windows of the 
Convention Office one gets a vista of the 
famous Boardwalk, glimpsing the Atlan- 
tic City Auditorium and many of the 
hotels which have made the Boardwalk 
famous throughout the world. Central 


Pier extends over the sand-packed beach 
and at high tide is directly over the At- 
lantic Ocean. 


In summer the beach is 


dotted with surf bathers and sun bathers 
but as this is written it is given over to 
horseback riders. Even though it is mid- 
winter the ocean breezes, tempered by 
the near-by gulf stream, lure thousands 
to Atlantic City and the Boardwalk is al- 
most crowded day and evening. 





Interior of the Office of the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, Central Pier. 
Secretary. 





BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Manager, Convention Department 


The Atlantic City Kiwanis club is tak- 
ing the convention very seriously. Con- 
ventions by the thousands come and gu 
every month of the year in Atlantic City 
and most of them, according to the rec- 
ords of the Convention Bureau, come 
back again and again, but this Kiwanis 
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Convention of June 29 to July 3, is re- 
garded as a convention different from all 
others and Atlantic City, as a city, is 
eagerly awaiting the opening session. 

Under General Chairman Ezra Bell, 
the General Convention Committee is or- 
ganized and functioning. Meetings are 
being held regularly and the necessary 
early work is being rapidly gotten under 
way. The Atlantic City Kiwanis club for 
years has sent exceptionally large num- 
bers of its members to International con- 
ventions. The New Jersey Kiwanis Dis- 
trict has been consistent in International 
convention attendance. Even at Seattle 
they crossed the continent and registered 
274 visitors. They are, confidentially, ex- 
pecting 2,000 New Jersey Kiwanians to 
be registered when the convention opens 
Sunday, June 29. As a matter of fact; the 
district slogan for 1930 as_ officially 
adopted is “Register Two Thousand for 
the International Convention.” The At- 
lantic City Kiwanis club has already reg- 
istered their members 100 per cent for 
convention attendance, and _ scattered 
throughout the district are many clubs 
planning 100 per cent, registration. They 
have started convention funds similar to 
Christmas Savings accounts, and those 
particularly familiar with the district are 
of the opinion that the mark of 2,000 will 
be exceeded. At all events, there are al- 
ready percolating through the Convention 
Office, evidences of an unusual, early in- 
terest in the convention. 


Hotel Reservations 


CONSCIENTIOUS and _s strenuous 
effort will be made this year to keep 
districts together. The hotel situation in 
Atlantic City is such that this year for the 














A night-time view of the new auditorium where the convention sessions will be held. Its many 
doorways facilitate quick movement of large crowds. 


first time, it is possible to allocate dis- 
tricts to hotels and keep separate the en- 
tire district, with its officers, and head- 
quarters, in that particular hotel. Of 
course it is just as necessary this year as 
ever before for reservations to come in 
early. Those desiring accommodations 
priced below the rates scheduled for the 
hotels, will, of course, be housed apart 
from the so-called district hotels. Those 
whose reservations come very late cannot 
receive definite assurance that they will 
be in the hotel where the majority of the 
district is quartered. Hotel reservation 
contracts «will be mailed from the Con- 




















While Atlantic City in summer proves a Mecca for 


own peculiar charms. 


1 th ds, each season presents its 





In the winter season the strand is given over to horseback riders, mounting 


stations being scattered at tntervals along the Boardwalk. 





vention Office during the month of Febru- 
ary, and the same privileges of cancella- 
tion will be granted as in former years. 
The regular hotel guarantee depesit of 
$5.00 per person will be sent to the Con- 
vention Office, with the signed hotel res- 
ervation contracts. The deposits are 
turned over to the hotels to which the as- 
signments are made. The Convention Of- 
fice is equipped to handle what early in- 
dications show will be a record number 
of hotel reservations. Atlantic City hotels 
are equipped to take care of a vastly 
larger number of reservations than ever 
before recorded for a Kiwanis conven- 
tion. 


Railroad Rates 


ILE fare and one-half railroad 
rates will be available for the 
round-trip to Atlantic City almost every- 
one will find summer excursion rates in 
effect. These rates will be considerably 
lower than the usual fare and one-half 
convention rates under the identification 
certificate plan. Railroads in practically 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
offer during the summer very attractive 
rates to Atlantic City and permit very 
liberal stop-overs and allow for a longer 
period of sight-seeing than do the usual 
convention rate tickets. Railroad identi- 
fication certificates will, as usual, be han- 
dled through the Convention Office and 
will be sent to those planning to attend, 
with the hotel assignment cards. Unless 
especially requested, railroad identifica- 
tion certificates will not be sent to those 
territories excursion rates are 
cheaper. 
With the convention in Atlantic City a 
fine vacation trip can be arranged through 
scenic and historic country. 
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“Vic” Johnson—W ise Counsellor 


IC” JOHNSON was not only a true great-hearted friend 
but he was always a wise counsellor. No one appreci- 
ated the joys of genuine fellowship more than he, but 

he always used the great opportunity through the thousands 
of friendly relations he enjoyed to give kindly suggestions that 
invariably were sound. No one in Kiwanis ever had more look 
to him for his wise and generous counsel. Kiwanis, therefore, 
has suffered an irreparable loss in the silencing of this master 
counsellor. 

[ first met “Vic” in October, 1920, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on New Secretary of which he was the chairman. At 
this first meeting I was immediately impressed with his great- 
heartedness and his loyal devotion to the welfare of Kiwanis, 
and in personal interviews which followed he further revealed 
his heart interest in Kiwanis. While greatly attracted to the 
secretaryship, I was yet conscientiously troubled that the work 
in which I was then engaged did not seem quite developed to 
the point where I should leave it. I have no memories more 
vivid than the hours of conference in which I discussed frankly 
the entire situation with “Vic” and found him a wise counsellor 
and most sympathetic, even when with personal regret I finally 
declined the position. 

Likewise do I remember some six or seven months later when 
“Vic” asked me again to meet with him. In the spirit of a wise 
counsellor he raised the question as to whether circumstances 
had so changed that I could reconsider the offer of the commit- 
tee. I shall never forget the plea which he several times 
reiterated: “The “Y’ can secure a successor for you more easily 
than Kiwanis can find the man that combines your experience 
which we believe so well qualifies you for its leadership.” He 
doubtless knew from our fellowship that no plea could have 
greater weight with me than this. 

“Vice” truly “sold” Kiwanis to me. I have been forever 
grateful that he was chairman of that committee for I believe 
that it was to a large extent his wise counsel that led me to 
accept the secretaryship, which has resulted in my happiest 
years of service and I believe the most fruitful of all. 

Because of this peculiar relation with “Vic,” I naturally 
have always felt close to him, but I believe that even had such 
an experience not been mine, | would yet have found in him, 
because of his very nature, the warm personal friend and the 
helpfal counsellor such as he has been through the past nine 
years. His genuine friendship gave you confidence that his 
advice was sincere and without prejudice. I have never known 
any other motive actuating his action or decisions than the best 
good of Kiwanis. 

I well recall some of the special occasions when his wise 
counsel has had great significance to Kiwanis. Such a time 
was the Constitutional Convention. In the beginning of its 
work there was the frankest discussion of all important princi- 
ples and out of his rich experience he contributed to this dis- 
cussion in a manner that helped much to guide it for the good 
of Kiwanis. 

Another occasion when his counsel was most important was 


when the time had come for developing some plan for more 
effective representation and participation in the councils of the 
International organization on the part of the district governors. 
Originally they were represented by a chairman as an ex-officio 
member of the International Board of Trustees. This was a 
good beginning but only a beginning. It was soon and rightly 
thought that in some way the abilities and thought of our 
twenty-nine district governors should be made more available 
for guiding the development of the whole organization. Be- 
cause of his long service as district governor and as chairman 
of the district governors, “Vic” was again able to contribute 
much to the discussion that finally resulted in the provision 
for the International Council. 

Well do I remember his great joy in the fellowship of the 
meeting of the Past Presidents in Montreal in 1927 when we 
all so richly shared the exceptional hospitality of Henry Elliott, 
to whom “Vic” was very close, and shared it for the last time. 
Again last October at Baltimore, as chairman of the new Com- 
mittee of Past International Presidents, “Vic” was at his best, 
joyous in the fellowship of this significant group of great 
leaders and wise in his leadership of and contribution to their 
earnest discussions of the fundamental problems and needs of 
Kiwanis. 

Some of my choicest memories hark back to evenings, when 
without any special plan, “Vic” would drop in at International 
Headquarters and suggest that I join him for dinner at the 
Chicago Athletic Club (where so many Kiwanis leaders have 
conferred in bygone days) and then would follow an evening 
of fellowship and chatting concerning the work and needs of 
the organization that he loved. He never tired of hearing 
about how things were going and he was always alert to know 
as much as possible and ready to contribute his unprejudiced 
and wise counsel. 

As a counsellor “Vic” never presented his views as though 
he had said the last word and that no one else’s views were of 
value. He simply contributed his suggestions to those of others 
and joined in the sincere talking through of matters to the 
point where a happy and generally unanimous conviction was 
reached. He was a “good loser” and where the final action 
was not in entire agreement with his original suggestion, he 
was the first to give loyal support. 

“Vic” exemplified the truth of the words of Lord Bacon: 
“The greatest trust between man and man is the trust of giving 
counsel; for in other confidences men commit the parts of 
life, . ... but to such as they make their counsellors they 
commit the whole; by how much the more they are obliged to 
all faith and integrity.” 

“Vic,” you will always be remembered as a great-hearted, 
sincere friend whom we trusted as a wise counsellor. 


Cra, 
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BY JAMES J. FARRELL 


The Chairman of Committee on Pub- 
licity tells how Kiwanis club honored 
the Leeds and Lippincott Company 
upon completion of Haddon Hall. 


hlaepnthide 


SSUMING the role of spokesman for 
the entire community, the Atlantic 
City Kiwanis Club, on November 
19, tendered to the Leeds and Lippincott 
Company, a testimonial dinner celebrat- 
ing as a civic achievement the completion 
of Haddon Hall. 

Haddon Hall is a magnificent, twenty- 
four-story beachfront hotel which now 
represents an investment of $18,000,000, 
and is said to be the equal of any in the 
world. Although the hotel dates back 
sixty years and has been altered, enlarged 
and improved a number of times, the final 
construction which realized the dream of 
the owners, was completed only a few 
months ago. In its early history, Haddon 
Hall was twice moved bodily a distance of 
400 feet beach-ward as the ocean retired 
leaving broad stretches of sand behind. 
Leeds and Lippincott operate the hotel 
in conjunction with Hotel Chalfonte, also 
on the Boardwalk, across North Carolina 
Avenue from Haddon Hall, the two being 
known usually as Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

The present partnership has endured 
for forty years and—a fact that came out 
at the testimonial dinner—there has 





Atlantic City Pays a Tribute 


never been a written contract of any kind 
between them. Incidentally, the latest 


additions to the company’s directorship 
mark the third generation of the Leeds 
family and the second of the Lippincott. 

While Henry W. Leeds, president of 


the company, and J. Haines Lippincott, 




















Top: Tablet presented to the Leeds and Lippincott Company commemorating the completion of Haddon Hall. 
are commemorated by the completion of a civic project, but such was the case when Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Leeds celebrated their thirty-third anniversary. 
The occasion was the completion of Haddon Hall by the Leeds and Lippincott C 
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vice-president, are members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Atlantic City, the point 
was stressed by the club that the tribute 
was to the hotel organization, and not to 
individuals as Kiwanians. The 
was to have the Kiwanis club as a medium 
through which Atlantic City could pay 
honor to distinguished citizens. 


intent 


That was one fact made clear. The 
other was that this was not to be just 
another party, but was to be a tribute, in 
which the whole club must join; a 100 
per cent attendance goal was set and, 
practically achieved. 

Attendance was restricted to members 
of the club and their ladies, representa- 
tives of the Rotary Club and Chamber of 
Commerce. The officers and directors of 
the Leeds and Lippincott Company were 
the guests of the club, as were the officers 
and directors’ guests, including members 
of their families, representatives of the 
architects, builders, financiers and others 
who had vital parts in completing the 
hotel. 

The evening was divided into three 
parts: The dinner at which the congratu- 
lations of the city, through Kiwanis, were 
formally extended to the company, in- 
cluding the presentation of a_ plaque 
which has been placed in a conspicuous 
spot; musical entertainment of unusual 
merit, and dancing to the tunes provided 
by a famous orchestra. 

(Turn to page 103) 
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Bottom: Not all wedding anniversaries 


party given in their honor by the Kiwanis Club of 
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Prizes willing to put their hand to the plow rather than their influ- 
ence; who will render personal service rather than check-book 

“Yes, | missed six dances to win a prize of a pair of stock- service to our cause. 
ings of a color I don’t wear, a size that doesn’t fit, and a quality Kiwanis is a sword which cuts both ways. The man who 


which doesn’t justify my going downtown to exchange them!” renders personal service to the under-privileged child, personal 
She said it dolefully as he walked away from the ladies’ night service in getting out the vote, does personal work in voca- 
with her. tional guidance or in any of the other activities of Kiwanis, 
Haven't we outgrown the long distribution of prizes which not only helps the cause he serves but helps himself to a keener 
takes so much time at ladies’ nights? Wouldn't it be better to realization of the needs of this objective. He educates himself 
have the club pay for a minimum of three prizes well worth to conditions in his community and broadens his outlook on 
while, than have members contribute so many small prizes that the world. 
half the time of the evening is taken up in their distribution? Only half the personal service rendered by a Kiwanian goes 
Inherent in most men and all women is the desire to get to the objective. At least half goes to the man rendering the 
something for nothing. But isn’t it true that sometimes they get service, making him a bigger and better Kiwanian, man and 


almost nothing for long waiting? citizen. 
We live in a dance age. Almost every social function, din- Big men are good Kiwanis material if they can fill the real 


ner or entertainment winds up with a dence. The preceding need of every Kiwanis club; big Kiwanians! 
social function with its necessary evil of speeches takes about 
all the time the average woman wants to take from the part of (@) 
the evening which is her real enjoyment. On with the dance! : 
Make the prizes fewer and better seems to be the requirement 
of the hour at functions to which ladies are invited. 

fhe average Kiwanian is a prosperous fellow. His wife or 
sweetheart has about everything material she wants. The 
numerous small prizes she might get at a Kiwanis event are Attendance 
likely to be of poorer quality than she would buy herself in the 
stores. It would seem that the time devoted to their dis- 
tribution and the trouble taken in their accumulation might be 
better spent in some other way. 


The best child welfare work is done at home 
with a shingle. 


Attendance and its twin problem of membership turnover 
are omnipresent. It is a problem peculiar to no one club but is 
present not only in every Kiwanis club but in every organiza- 
tion of every description. Church and lodge, civic club and 
. Sunday School, Chamber of Commerce and social club, all are 


“ 
o working on it. The solutions are as many as the phases of non- 
attendance are varied. 
The best way to keep things out of the news- For years physicians struggled for a cure for yellow fever 
papers is not to do them. as they did for tuberculosis. Their efforts were in vain but out 
of them sprung the facts which led to their noble work of pre- 
Big Men vention. Out of this in turn came the universal practice of 


preventive medicine with all its ramifications. Where the pro- 
It is a human and natural desire on the part of the leaders _fession once sought cures for diseases they now strive to prevent 
of a Kiwanis club to attract to its membership the leaders of _ the disease. By frequent examinations they try to catch 


the community. disease in its incipiency and cure it before it grows chronic or 
They spend more time and more energy in attracting to the dangerous. 

club the president of the biggest bank in town than they spend Organizations can learn a lesson from this, particularly in 

on several men in the less prominent walks of community membership turnover. Non-attendance is not a disease; it is 

life. merely the first symptom of its twin, membership turnover. 


This is not to be criticized, because Kiwanis wants to attract If the first sympton is properly treated the disease will never 
to its work the influential men of every community, who are develop. 
generally interested in community welfare. The treatment is for the Membership Committee to keep 
But it should be borne in mind that no man, no matter how careful record of every Kiwanian’s attendance. When they 
big he may be, brings honor to Kiwanis. Kiwanis membership _ find he has grown slack, they should go to him to find out why. 


brings honor to the man! It is possible that he is merely growing careless and when his 
It is not so much big men we search for as big Kiwanians. attention is called to it he will pick up again. 
If a man is so big and busy in the business or professional But more important is it for him to feel he is of value to his 


world that he hasn't time to attend Kiwanis meetings or to do club; that his absence is a matter of interest to his fellow 
Kiwanis work, then Kiwanis has no use fer him. Kiwanis isin members. This often re-arouses his interest in the club. 
reality better off without him because of the bad example he It is possible there is some feature of the club management 
sets. not to his liking. Being the usual busy business man, instead 
Kiwanis has rarely lacked money to carry out its projects. of trying to correct the fault he merely stays away. But learn- 
What it needs is man-power. It needs big Kiwanians who are ing what the objection is the committee may find it is to the 
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best interest of the club to make some changes to correct the 
mistakes lest others also be offended by it. 

Most important, regardless of what the delinquent’s reasons 
are, is that someone finds out about them. It is impossible to 
treat any disease successfully unless it is diagnosed early. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that half the deletions in 
any club could have been prevented if the members had been 
talked to before they took definite steps towards eliminating 
themselves. 

In all cities, especially the smaller ones where potential Ki- 
wanis material is scarce, it is a real misfortune to Kiwanis and 
to the community to allow a man to become so absorbed in his 
business that he is lost to community service, 
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The one proper place for a knocker is out- 
side the door. 


Inter-Club Relations 


The more an individual mixes with his fellow-man the broader 
his view of life and the more polished his manner. The 
more frequently a Kiwanis club meets in inter-club visits with 
its neighboring clubs, the broader and better its Kiwanis 
vision, the more polished its Kiwanis education. 

Inter-club visits are like making love to a widow; you can’t 
do too much of it. In these visits springs up a friendly rivalry, 
a desire to excell in well doing and entertainment, highly ad- 
vantageous to all the clubs participating. 

The hermit may be a romantic figure but with his thoughts 
turned inward he inevitably becomes a self-centered mis- 
anthrope. To some extent this is true of that club which iso- 
lates itself from its neighbors. 

Deeds not creeds count in Kiwanis work. Hearing of the 
deeds of a neighboring club is the biggest incentive to a club 
also to achieve community betterment. 

The club isolated from its neighbors may have committed the 
Golden Rule to memory but it is much more likely to commit 
it to life if it mixes and mingles in happy relations with another 
club which is practicing it in its community. 

Clubs learn to avoid defects by watching them in other clubs. 
A club which preserved good order when a member speaks, 
visiting a disorderly club where it is with difficulty the speaker 
can be heard, goes home more than ever determined to main- 
tain order. The disorderly club visited would surely learn 
something from their good mannered visitors. 


@) 


“Knowledge without justice ought to be 
called cunning, rather than wisdom.” 


Plato 
Adjustment 


Life’s greatest struggle is that of a man trying to adjust 
himself in his relations to his fellow-men. 

We go out into the business world with certain firm notions 
of conduct, certain well-formed prejudices against certain 
sects and religions, certain well-determined codes of morals. 
Immediately we find that our rules of conduct must be altered 
to prevent friction with others, our moral codes must be 
broadened or narrowed according to the people around us and 
our prejudices against certain races and religions altered as a 
result of experience. 

He who best adjusts himself to the people around him with 
whom he must work, play and worship lives the happiest and 
fullest life. 

Kiwanis offers better opportunities for self-adjustment in 
one’s relations with others than most organizations. In our 
churches we meet people of our particular creed and in conse- 
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quence become more positive of its correctness and less tolerant 
of the religious beliefs of others. 

In our lodges we meet people of similar codes of morals and 
certain social standing. Naturally we become more and more 
convinced that in this brotherhood is contained most of the 
worth-while people in the world and are more and more 
prejudiced against the “profane.” 

In our golf and country clubs we set up certain require- 
ments of race and social standing which more firmly impress 
in our minds the divisions of class which attracted us to this 
particular organization. 

Membership in a Kiwanis club means the rubbing of elbows 
with worth-while men of every religious creed and racial de- 
scent. There are no divisions of politics, no divisions on 
religious lines, no separation because of race. 

Inevitably this has a broadening effect on the membership of 
Kiwanis. Inevitably must our membership find that the silly 
distinctions we set up and artificially nourish mean nothing; 
that one man is as good as another or, to quote a famous Irish 
bull, “often a little bit better.” 

In this struggle to find one’s self in one’s relation to one’s 
fellow-man, Kiwanis has always, and, God willing, will always 
stand out as the best example in civilization of the praiseworthy 
effort to break down those prejudices which are so prone to 
encourage rather than discourage. 
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When your affairs go wrong the best remedy 
is to behave better. 


A Bridge 


Let’s think back a few hundred years. A tribe of jabbering 
hairy men stand on the banks of a stream which interferes 
with their wandering feet which seek better hunting ground on 
the other side. Some are discouraged and sit: other more 
restless spirits wander up and down until they find a tree 
fallen across the stream. 

Another day, the same tribe and another stream. This one 
has no fallen tree, but the memory of it clings. With stone 
axes they cut down a tree so that it falls across. Later, the tep 
of the log is flattened and its interfering branches lopped off. 
Thus the bridge idea is born. The half dozen huge bridges 
around great cities like New York are but the development of 
this idea. 

The story of bridge building is the story of civilization. 
Looking for better things and meeting obstacles, man makes 
spans to carry him to better conditions. Always the earliest 
part of the struggle is hardest; it becomes easier as each 
improvement is made. 

What a man’s. mind imagines and desires, he can have. 
Kiwanis was born when business and professional men saw 
the need of a better chance for under-privileged children, when 
they realized the need for better standards of business, when 
they awoke to the call of civic consciousness, when they saw 
that the only remedy for the farmer’s troubles was a better 
understanding between him and the city man. 

Our earliest attempts, like the first tree felled for a bridge, 
were crude, but they served the time and the need. In the 
dozen years of our existence we have learned by experience to 
build better bridges to the accomplishment of our ideals. Our 
work has been systematized, and our interchange of thought 
has made us more efficient. 

Our record of over thirty-five thousand accomplishments in 
a single year is evidence that we have gone forward, building 
our bridges better and stronger year by year. 

There are other streams ahead of us, other bridges to be 
built. Each new one is more easily built than the last. Kiwanis 
cannot make. over the world, but we can bridge over some 
obstacles so that the generation which follows us will pass 
over more easily and reach its goal more quickly than we did. 





BY THOMAS B. MARSHALL 


The Manager of the new Field Service 
Department of International Head- 
quarters tells about the meeting of 
the representatives held last month. 


>>>> > 


NTERNATIONAL Secretary Parker, 
in the January number of THe Kt- 
WANIS MaGazine, outlined the estab- 

lishment of the new Field Service Depart- 
ment of International Headquarters. He 
stated in this article that the new depart- 
ment is more than an amalgamation of 
the two former departments, namely, the 
Extension Department and the Special 
Service Department, as the plan under 
which the new department will operate 
makes possible an enlarged scope of serv- 
ice to both the club and district. 

It was therefore necessary to have a 
conference of the representatives of this 
new department in order that their duties 
as Field Service Representatives could be 
outlined to them in detail. 

A conference, therefore, was held in 
Chicago, January 2, 3, and 4 which was 
attended by all the Field Service Repre- 
sentatives and the staff of International 
Headquarters. 

We were fortunate indeed in having 
the International President, Horace W. 
McDavid, open this conference with a 
message of greeting which started the 
conference on that high plane which was 
maintained until the very close. 

The writer, in a brief statement, out- 
lined the plan of operation of the new 
department, its personnel, the territories 
to be covered, and the result we hope to 
obtain from the operation of the Field 
Service Department. 

As each Field Service Representative 
is a member of the staff of International 
Headquarters, it then follows that it was 
necessary for them to have a clear under- 
standing of Kiwanis relationship. This 
subject was handled in a masterly man- 
ner by International Secretary Parker. 
Time was allotted for a discussion of this 
most important subject and the confer- 
ence adjourned to attend the installation 
of the new officers at the regular meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 

In order that the Field Service Repre- 


onference on Field Service 


sentatives might have a picture of the 
operation of each department in Kiwanis 
their relation to it, 
talks were given by Charles Reynolds, 
Managing Editor, THe Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE, Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager of 


International and 


Publicity Department, Percy R. Monson, 
Manager of Service Department, Parker 
Hughes, of the Executive Department, 
Harold E. Adams, Manager of Depart- 
ment of Records and Statistics, and Al- 
bert T. Wagner, Office Manager. Merton 
S. Heiss, Manager of the Convention De- 
partment, gave a talk on International 
Conventions. 

Assistant Secretary George W. Kim- 
ball, expounded the financial plan of 
Kiwanis International in order that the 
representatives of this new department 
might be familiar with all phases of the 
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financial structure. After each of these 
talks there was a period devoted to dis- 
cussion. 

Parker Hughes of the Executive De- 
partment, gave a demonstration of the 
proper method of instruction to lieutenant- 
governors on club visitations. 

Due to the fact that each member of 
the Field Service Department has had a 
large experience in extension work, the 
program was arranged to devote the Fri- 
day morning discussion to extension ac- 
tivities of the new department. The pro- 
gram was opened by a statement from 
the writer on this subject. 

Ernest L. Lucas, Field Service Repre- 
sentative for region No. 7, discussed 
“District Promotion of Extension.” Wal- 
ter C. Humpton, Field Service Repre- 

(Turn to page 106) 





At the conference described in the accompanying 
article. First row: Ernest L. Lucas, Field Serv- 
iee Representative; Thomas B. Marshall, Mana- 
ger, Field Service Department; Fred. C. W. 
Parker, International Secretary; George W. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Walter C. Hump- 
ton, Field Service Representative; and Edwin S. 
Shortess, Field Service Representative. Second 
row: Parker Hughes, Executive Department; 
Ed. P. Malmberg, 
tive; Albert § T. 


Field Service Representa- 
Wagner, 


Office Manager; 


Franklin H. 


Field Service Represent- 
ative; Walter E. Harmon, Field Service Repre- 
sentative; and John E. Van Berschot, Field 


Kean, 


Service Representative. Third row: Harold E. 
Adams, Manager, Department of Records and 
Statistics; Walter Ingram, Department of Serv- 
ice; Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager, Publicity 
Department; Charles Reynolds, Managing Editor, 
The Kiwanis Magazine; Merton S. Heiss, Mana- 
ger, Convention Department; and Percy R. 
Monson, Manager, Department of Service. 
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Field Service Department 


HE advance move in the formation of the 

Field Service Department at International 
Headquarters has been everywhere com- 
mended. During the first month of work this 
new department has already practically 
shown its exceptional possibilities of in- 
creased service through the maximum years 
of experience and ability of the Field Service 
Representatives. 

During January the Field Service Repre- 
sentatives were routed on itineraries so far 
as possible that permitted them to attend the 
initial board of trustees’ meetings of the dis- 
tricts within their regions. This gave them 
opportunity to contact with leaders and to 
discuss the conditions of the clubs and the 
prospects for new clubs. In spite of this, 
much attention has been given in “contact- 
ing” with clubs, and serving many “atten- 
tion” clubs. From now on the Field Service 
Representatives will be able to give their 
full time to their work with clubs and in the 
promotion of the sponsoring and building 
of new clubs. 


The Conference of the Field Service Rep- 


resentatives on January 2-4 was a period of 
unusually intensive training and also fine 
inspiration. The story of this conference is 
told on another page. 


Appreciation of Former 
Workers 


HE formation of the Field Service De- 

partment, which included the amalgama- 
tion of the former Extension and Special 
Service Departments, involved the loss of 
several of our former field representatives of 
the Extension Department and the head of 
the former Special Service Department. 

George S. French began the work cof spe- 
cial service on October 1, 1922, and became 
the head of the department when two addi- 
tional field men were added. He rendered 
exceptional service in the rehabilitation of 
weak clubs and re-organized some so that 
the surrender of their charters was prevented. 
His service in this work is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Among the former field representatives of 
the Extension Department who closed their 
labors at the end of last year are Eltinge 
Elmore and Warren Kimsey who started work 
for us in the fall of 1919, and so labored for 
more than ten years in the building of new 
clubs; Charles H. Lincoln who began his 
work in February 1920 and so gave almost 
ten years of service; and Otto J. Klee who 
has been with us since June 1926. These 
men all made real contributions to Kiwanis 
through the building of new clubs and gave 
much self-sacrificing service to our organ- 


ization. Their continuance in the work for 
the last two or three years in spite of reduced 
extension work and, therefore, decreased in- 
come deserves sincere commendation. 


Atlantic City Convention 


LANS for the “biggest and best” con- 

vention at Atlantic City are moving for- 
ward in a gratifying manner. The Atlantic 
City Kiwanians are enthusiastically develop- 
ing their complex committee organization and 
are busy in working out plans for large and 
unique entertainment features. 

The Committee on Convention Program is 
aggressively on the job. The general outline 
of the program thus far developed provides 
one unique feature, namely, one afternoon 
free so that the visitors and delegates can 
make any plans that they may personally 
prefer. This is the afternoon of Tuesday, 
July 1. The Religious Musicale will be held 
Sunday evening. There will be morning ses- 
sions Monday to Thursday inclusive, and 
conferences on Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. “All Kiwanis Night” will be observed 
on Monday evening, the President’s Recep- 
tion and Ball on Tuesday evening, and a 
super entertainment feature will be given in 
the huge auditorium on Wednesday evening. 
The committee is busy in the securing of 
speakers and it is hoped that arrangements 
can be made with some exceptionally out- 
standing leaders in the United States and 
Canada to address the convention. 

Convention Manager Heiss opened the Con- 
vention Office in Atlantic City the middle of 
January and is busy in coéperating with the 
Atlantic City club in the development and 
training of committees, in the preparation of 
publicity and in the carrying on of the exten- 
sion scheme for hotel reservations. The 
blanks for hotel reservations will soon be sent 
to the clubs. Prompt reservations are always 
in order. 

Let’s get our district and club “On-to- 
Atlantic City Committees” busy and have a 
great attendance at our next convention. 


District Board Meetings 


LL the districts have held their initial 
board of trustees’ meetings. The plans 

for these were better developed and the pro- 
grams stronger and more worth while than 
ever before. Reports from these meetings 
give promise of still further progress in dis- 
trict administrations in 1930. More thought 
has been given to district objectives. Lieuten- 
ant-governors far better understand their 
responsibilities and they give evidence that 
greater care has been exercised by the dele- 
gates in their selection, due in turn to a 
better appreciation on the part of all Kiwan- 











ians of the important place that lieutenant- 
governors hold in our whole plan of organ- 
ization. We may rightly anticipate the com- 
pletion of official visitations early in the year 
because it is better understood. that through 
such visits being held early information is 
secured that permits not only the lieutenant- 
governor but the district office and Interna- 
tional Headquarters to help clubs according 
to their needs in a better manner than would 
be otherwise possible. 


Training Schools 


NE of the greatest causes for satisfaction 

is the large advance that has been ac- 
complished this year in the arranging of 
training schools by the districts in codpera- 
tion with the policy for developing a com- 
prehensive plan for leadership training. Many 
of the districts held early executive commit- 
tee meetings at which the district officers 
and sometimes the district chairmen had very 
complete understanding of their responsibili- 
ties. In some districts divisional training 
schools for club officers were held in Decem- 
ber which is preferable, but this year some 
districts could not carry out such a plan but 
most of the districts are arranging for divi- 
sional training schools as early as possible. 
This should mean much for the progress of 
club administration throughout our organ- 
ization. 


Public Affairs Activities 


HE Committees on Public Affairs for Can- 

ada and the United States have developed 
for this year some very definite suggestions 
for activities by the clubs and it is sincerely 
hoped that clubs will give prompt attention 
to the suggesions that are received from these 
committees. Some club Committees on Pub- 
lic Affairs have been regrettably inactive and 
the excuse has been that the suggestions have 
not been definite enough for clubs. While 
it is doubted whether this excuse was ade- 
quate in the past, it certainly cannot be for 
the present year. The Committee for the 
United States suggests four lines of activi- 
ties for clubs: Uphold Constituted Authority, 
Promote Traffic Safety, Reduce the Cost of 
Government, and Character Education. The 
Committee for Canada suggests as lines of 
activities: International Good Wiil, Character 
Education and Citizenship Training, More 
Universal Use of the Franchise, and Cana- 
dian Citizenship Week. The bulletins from 
the Committee for Canada have just been 
sent out to the Canadian clubs and it is 
anticipated that an early bulletin will be 
issued by the Committee for the United 
States. 
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@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


The passing of that great Kiwanis leader, 


Victor M. Johnson, has cast a pail over the 
Pacific-Northwest District for his frequent 
contacts in this section endeared him to all. 


In 1920 at the Portland Convention he pre- 
sided over the 
At the 1925 district convention he brought 


inspiration and timely advice. 


Board of District Governors. 


During this 
gathering of Kiwanians at Vancouver, B. C., 
the International Good Will Memorial to 
President Harding was dedicated and “Vic” 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. Again in 
1928 he came with wife and daughter to the 
Seattle Convention on what proved to be 
his last vacation trip and after a trip to 
Alaska, bade farewell to Pacific-Northwest 
Kiwanians at a great inter-club rally at Port- 
land, Oregon, on July 3. Victor Johnson first 
claimed International attention in the Pacific- 
Northwest and the district mourns his un- 
timely separation from loving Kiwanians. 

In December, Field Representative Ernest 
L. Lucas closed his 1929 work with a splendid 
new Kiwanis club at Montesano, Washington. 
The Kiwanians of Elma were official sponsors 
for this Division IN club. Officers selected 
were: President, Judge Arthur Furnia; Dis- 
trict Trustee, Chapin Collins; and Secretary, 
W. L. Carter. This was the tenth club built 
during the splendid administration of Gover- 
Gowman, making a total of 


nor T. Harry 


ninety in the district. 
On January 27, District Governor Charles 





end of 1929. 


in the picture staged a style show to give the members suggestions as to what to buy for their wives and sweethearts. 








F. Walker of Portland presented the Inter- 
national Charter to the Kiwanis Club of 
Burns, Oregon. Arrangements were in charge 
of Lieutenant-Governor Douglas T. Sleep of 
Division VI. 

Very successful Schools of Instruction have 
been held at McMinnville, Oregon, by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Earl A. Nott; Ellensburg, 
Washington, by Lieutenant-Governor William 
J. Costello; Clatskanie, Oregon, by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor J. A. Buchanan; Monroe, Wash- 
ington, by Lieutenant-Governor Francis W. 
Mansfield; Chehalis, Washington, by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Fred M. Bond; and at Spo- 
kane, Washington, by Lieutenant-Governor 
Emmett F. Hitchner. Governor Walker was 
able to attend the McMinnville, Clatskanie 
and Spokane events. 

The district board of trustees met at 
Olympia, Washington, on January 18, with 
International Trustee T. Harry Gowman act- 
ing as the official representative of Kiwanis 
International. An account of this meeting 
will appear in the next issue. 

On January 21 a great inter-club meeting 
was held in the Winthrop Hotel at Tacoma, 
Washington. The principal speaker was Ki- 
wanian Fred Metzger of Tacoma who told 
some most interesting experiences of his 
recent trip to Europe. The entertainment 
provided was excellent and included one of 
Tacoma’s most talented vocalists. 

District Governor Charles F. Walker has 


started his year as the district’s highest 








executive with prompt appointment and in- 
struction of district committees. His January 
schedule called for some twelve official ap- 
pearances before Kiwanis gatherings at in- 
stallations, schools of instruction and inter- 
club meetings. His ability to present the 
inspirational side of Kiwanis International is 
spurring the clubs on to outstanding endeav- 
ors and his popularity throughout the district 
promises to be on a par with his predecessor, 
International Trustee T. Harry Gowman of 
Seattle. 


@® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


Two hundred and thirty-seven Kiwanians 
and ladies gathered on December 10 in the 
Pershing Room of the Lexington Hotel on the 
occasion of the charter presentation to the 
Kiwanis Club of South Central, Chicago, 
Illinois, Chicago club. 
Among present Fred. C. W. 
Parker, International Secretary; George W. 
Kimball, Assistant Richard N. 
Howes, Governor; Henry A. Dormeyer, Dis- 
trict Secretary; Dr. Frank P. Hammond, Past 
Governor; Daniel Wentworth, Past Governor; 
Raymond Blunt, Chairman of All-Chicago 
Kiwanis Clubs; J. F. Cornelius, Past Presi- 
dent of All-Chicago Council; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors John Coleman, Mt. Carmel; Roy 
Battis, Chicago; Lieutenant-Governors-Elect 
Arthur J. Griffin, Albany Park, and William 
H. McDonnell, Englewood; Steve Bennett, 
Aurora, Past Lieutenant-Governor; and Ed- 


sponsored by the 


those were 


Secretary ; 








Above is shown the answer of the Northern Columbus, Ohio, Kiwanis club to the request 9f Kiwanis International for 100 per cent meetings before the 
Every member of the club responded and was in his place when the meeting opened the night of December 5. 


The young women shown 
Standing with the young women 


is Ralph Van Cloud, President of the club for 1929--30. The Northern Columbus club is one of the younger clubs of the Ohio District, but is ome of the 


most active, particularly in the central Ohio area. 
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Officers of the Kiwanis clubs of the Orange mountain division of New Jersey met with the district 


officers to discuss projects of the clubs during the year. 
C. Beans, governor for 1930, and Arnold Rippe, past governor. 


Seated third from the left is Frederick 
Plans have already been insti- 


tuted by the district officers to make the International convention to be held in Atlantic City next 
June a big success. 


ward Blatter, Forest Park, Chairman of the 
Extension Committee. 

Governor Richard N. Howes made a splen- 
did charter presentation speech and in his 
happy and jovial manner told the Kiwanis 
recruits and the visiting Kiwanians many 
truths, not forgetting some of his parlor 
stories that went over big. The charter ac- 
ceptance speech of President H. Peter Han- 
son was appropriate and well received. 

President George B. Stephenson of the Chi- 
cago club presided in an orderly and well- 
timed manner. Every feature and talk was 
presented in a pleasing and happy way with- 
out the appearance or aspect of being formal 
or stiff. Rev. W. Clyde Howard on behalf 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago presented 
the South Central club with two beautiful 
flags and standards. Several selections by 
the Chicago Club Octette were enjoyed and 
following the program the Kiwanians and 
their guests enjoyed dancing and bridge. 

Many representatives from the sponsoring 
and outlying district Kiwanis clubs were 
present to offer their congratulations and 
good wishes for the success of the club. 

Manager George T. Miller of the Lexing- 
ton Hotel and his entire staff contributed 
largely to the success of the party. The 
Pershing room and card rooms were all espe- 
cially arranged for the comfort and pleasure 
af the guests. George T. is a charter member 
of the South Central club. And the dinner 
furnished by Kiwanian Harry Block regis- 
tered 100 per cent. 

Tom Marshall, Albert Wagner and Merton 
Heiss of the International Headquarters 
Staff also deserve a world of credit for assist- 
ing in the building of the South Central club. 
Their well-balanced and constructive program 
of procedure through the mass of little and 
big details that become part of an organiza- 
tion program was sincerely appreciated by all. 

The board of directors of the new club 
met on December 13 for the purpose of ap- 
pointing committees and preparing a program 
of activities and work. The officers who will 
serve this year are: President, H. Peter Han- 
son; Vice-President, Charles W. Alcock; 
Secretary, Albert T. Wagner; Treasurer, 


William A. Nicol; District Trustee, Harry N. 
Fowler. 


@ OHIO 


The Ohio District has rounded into 1930 
with a concentration of effort on the part of 
all of its 128 clubs which indicates that a 
busy and profitable year is ahead. 

Governor-elect J. Guy O’Donnell met late 
in December with his Executive Committee 
and district chairmen in Columbus, and plans 
were then laid to start the new year with all 
clubs working together toward worth-while 
objectives and accomplishments. 

Following the governor’s recommendation, 
all of the eleven divisions of the district met 
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during the first two weeks of January. These 
meetings were in charge of the lieutenant- 
governors of the respective divisions and at 
those sessions presidents, vice-presidents and 
secretaries of the clubs were instructed in 
their duties. 

The first district board of trustees’ meeting 
of the year was held in Columbus, January 17. 
Governor O’Donnell gave the trustees, presi- 
dents and secretaries his program and told 
them what he hoped they would accomplish 
during the year. In the evening a banquet 
was held at which time Governor-elect O’Don- 
nell was formally inducted into office, suc- 
ceeding Governor Robert C. Dunn of Toledo. 

Ohio Kiwanians generally were saddened 
last month by the news that Past Interna- 
tional President Victor M. Johnson had 
passed away. “Vic” was a favorite in Ohio, 
where he had visited many times during his 
long service in Kiwanis. During the last few 
years of his life he was often present at meet- 
ings of clubs in the district, particularly in 
northern Ohio, when he made his home in 
Monroe, Michigan. He will be greatly missed 
in Ohio, as he will be everywhere by Ki- 
wanians who knew him and realized his great 
worth. 

Hope that 1930 will see a number of new, 
strong clubs in this district has been ex- 
pressed by Governor O'Donnell. 
surveys already conducted have shown there 
is considerable territory in the state not yet in 
Kiwanis, the governor said, and he expects 
to see much of it taken up this year. 

The three young Columbus clubs, Northern, 
Northwest and Linden, have been active in 
aiding the campaign of Radio Station WAII 
of that city in getting full time on the air. 
The clubs had their members sign affidavits 
for the station and got others to sign them. 
They did this as their contribution to Ohio’s 
part on the air, for which they received some 
very good publicity via radio. 

Even though the International ‘convention 
at Atlantic City is nearly half a year away, 
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Two engraved certificates like the above, having the signatures of a large number of flyers taking 

part im the National Air Races were presented to the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, one to go to the 

club having the largest number in attendance at the Famous Flyers’ Luncheon, the other to the club 
having the largest attendance, based on its membership and distance traveled. 
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Ohio Kiwanians are already giving it thought 
and have been asking Secretary Pete Land 
what his plans are for the trip there. From 
all indications there will be a big delegation 
from the Buckeye State at Atlantic City. 

Ohio will make a determined effort this 
year to get one or more of its clubs in the 
winners’ list in the International Efficiency 
and Attendance Contests. Its last winner was 
Marietta which took honors in the Blue 
Division of the Efficiency Contest two years 
ago. 

While Ohio is making its plans and pre- 
pering for a banner year in 1930, general 
appreciation has been expressed to Immediate 
Past Governor Bob Dunn of Toledo for his 
work as head of the district in 1929. He kept 
himself during the year at the service of the 
clubs and the district and now takes his place 
with the really outstanding governors who 
have served the Ohio District in a big way. 

One of the largest inter-club meetings ever 
held by Kiwanis was the Famous Flyers’ 
Luncheon and Kiwanis Day at the Cleveland 
Airport last August, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio, on the occa- 
Thirty-two 

The ca- 


terer’s count of luncheons served was 1724 


sion of the National Air Races. 
Kiwanis clubs were represented. 


with many unable to be fed on account of 
lack of food. A conservative estimate of the 
number of Kiwanians, their families and 
guests would probably be 2,000. 

The luncheon tendered to Famous Flyers 
was served at 11:30 in the new Austin hangar. 


Col. Clarence Chamberlin and Amelia Ear- 






































mechanical trouble with his plane, Mr. Cham- 
berlin was unable to reach Cleveland until 
the following day. Miss Earhart was taken 
ill and was unable to be present. City Man- 
ager William R. Hopkins and Mayor John 
Marshall acceptably filled the breach with 
short talks. Several famous flyers, including 
Ruth Elder, and Past District Governors 
Howard Smith and Clarence Fox and their 
wives were among the guests. 

Disappointment in not having the scheduled 
speakers at the luncheon was soon forgotten 
in the wonderful air program that followed. 
The appearance of Col. Charles Lindbergh 
was an unexpected pleasure. When it was 
announced that he would take the air to lead 
the maneuvers of the “High Hats,” the crack 
army flyers, anticipation of thrills ran high. 
The crowd was not disappointed. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cleveland provided a 
cachet that was affixed to all air mail leaving 
the Cleveland airport on that day. 


@ NEW JERSEY 

Henry W. Leeds, retiring lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the Delsea Division of the New Jersey 
District, assisted by Mrs. Leeds, entertained 
the outgoing club presidents of the division 
and their wives at a delightful informal din- 
ner held in the Mandarin Room of Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 19. 

Every club in the division was represented, 
which speaks volumes for the esprit de corps 
of the division and is a tribute to the leader- 


ll 





hart were scheduled for talks but owing to 


ship of Lieutenant-Governor Leeds. 

Among the guests of the evening were 
International Trustee Dr. William J. Carring- 
ton and Mrs. Carrington, District Governor 
S. Edgar Cole and Mrs. Cole. 

The dinner favors for the ladies were 
beautiful gold dorines, while the men all 
received white gold cuff links. 

Lieutenant-Governor Leeds sincerely 
thanked the club officers for the unselfish, 
whole-hearted support and codperation they 
had given all through the year and urged that 
they continue to press onward in Kiwanis 
accomplishment. He very graciously paid 
gallant tribute to the important, though in- 
direct, influence of the ladies in the success 
of the clubs. He referred feelingly to the 
many joys and benefits he had derived from 
his contacts with the clubs as a whole and 
concluded by presenting a handsome silk 
Canadian flag, staff and holder to each club 
that did not own one. 

Governor Cole praised the Delsea Division 
for the splendid record they had made under 
the leadership of Lieutenant-Governor Leeds 
and stated that he knew of no division any- 
where in Kiwanis more efficient. 

Each club president in turn spoke in earn- 
est appreciation of the enthusiasm and many 
helpful services of their retiring leader. 

Dr. Charles B. Kaighn, President of the 
Atlantic City club, speaking for all, com- 
mended Mr. Leeds for his generous, capable 
and efficient service during his term of office 
and, on behalf of the club presidents of the 
entire division, presented Mr. Leeds with a 
beautiful desk clock and Mrs. Leeds with a 
Christmas flower. 

Evan Prosser, the noted Welsh tenor, a 
member of the Atlantic City club, sang sev- 
eral selections during the dinner. After din- 
ner all adjourned to the Viking Room where 
James Burrows, a magician of New York, 
entertained with a mystifying program of 
magic. At the conclusion of this a personally 
conducted tour of the new Haddon Hall was 
made. 


Lower: A few of the 1,500 children 
who attended an _ illustrated lecture 
given by Jack Miner, bird lover. A 
lecture was also given in the evening 
by Mr. Miner. Both affairs were 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lethbridge, Alberta, and netted the 
club $267. Oval: Jack Miner, who 
toured the prairie provinces last fall 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
elubs of Western Canada. Left: 
Wild Canadian geese rising off the 
pond on the Jack Mimer bird sanc- 
tuary in Kingsville, Ontario. 
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A group of pretubercular children well on the road to health. 


oungstown Pretubercular Work 


BY RAY G. HAGSTROM 


The Immediate Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Youngstown, Ohio, 
tells of their camp maintained to bring 
health to pretubercular children. 


T WAS Kate Douglas Wiggins who 

said “Cure is the voice of the past, but 

prevention is the divine whisper of 
the present.” The Kiwanis Club at 
Youngstown, Ohio, had this great fact in 
mind some six years ago when searching 
for some worthy work on behalf of the 
under-privileged boy and girl. The club 
was interested in prevention because it be- 
lieved that one dollar spent for preven- 
tion was worth fifty dollars spent for 
cure. 

In our industrial city of 170,000 popu- 
lation it was discovered that there were 
more than nine hundred known cases of 
tuberculosis. Also that there were hun- 
dreds of borderline cases, pretubercular 
children, many of whom would become 
active cases of tuberculosis if proper help 
were not forthcoming. Here was a real 
situation with wonderful possibilities for 
worth-while service. It was evident that 





these mal-nourished youngsters suffering 
from deficiency diseases needed a pro- 
gram of fresh air, rest, wholesome food 
and sunshine. With this in mind the club 
cooperated with a local social service 
organization in Youngstown that had ‘a 
fresh air camp some ten miles from the 
city. Dr. Rollier of Leysin, Switzerland, 
often called the “Modern High Priest of 
the Sun Cure” furnished much of the 
inspiration for this venture. This famous 
Swiss doctor treats one thousand patients 
of both types of tuberculosis, pulmonary 
and bone, at his world famous sanato- 
rium. The chief therapeutic agent used 
by Dr. Rollier is the actinic, or ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. His patients are 
exposed daily to these life giving rays. 
This treatment, together with proper diet 
and rest is accomplishing daily miracles. 

The local Visiting Nurses Association 
of Youngstown accepted the responsi- 
bility of picking the pretubercular chil- 
dren from all parts of our city. These 
children were to stay at this helio-hygiene 
and fresh air camp for the entire summer. 





After the close of the camp, and during 
year, the 
visit the homes and do all in their power 
to help the youngsters maintain their grip 
on the health received during the stay 
at camp. 

The helio-hygiene camp consists of two 


the remainder of the nurses 


hundred and seventy-five acres of verdant 
meadow, primeval forest, and beautiful 
stream. Upon arrival, after an examina 
tion by a competent doctor (a Kiwanian), 
the children begin the sun treatment in 
a roofless building constructed for this 
very purpose. The tender nude bodies of 
the children are exposed gradually to the 
actinic rays of the sun. After a fortnight 
of careful exposure and after a good pig- 
mentation has been secured, the children 
don small trunks or bloomers and this 
composes the major part of their attire 
for the rest of the summer. The édea is 
to secure the maximum amount of sun- 
light for these light-starved bodies. Na- 
turally before long the children become 
as brown as Indians. 

Careful attention is given to diet. A 
large garden is maintained which pro- 
duces an abundance of green, leafy vege- 
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tables. It is imperative that the systems 
of our little patients be flooded with the 
essential mineral salts so sadly lacking in 
their customary diet. Plenty of rich whole- 
some milk and good butter are to be had. 
Fruit also occupies a prominent place in 
this health-producing diet. It might be 
interesting to add as an example of the 
place that a careful diet occupies in this 
progfam that no white bread is served 
the children. Wheat is purchased whole 
from the mills and our own private motor 
driven mill cracks the wheat for break- 
fast food, and grinds it fine for flour. 
Thus all of the mineral salts are con- 
served, and the children get the benefit of 
all of this wonderful grain. 

A splendid playground with teeters, 
sliding board, small and large swings, 
giant stride, travelling rings, basket-ball 
court and ball grounds provide an outlet 
for expanding and growing physical life. 
Showers and a swimming pool are indis- 
pensable adjuncts. 

A rest period during the hottest part 
of the day is an important factor of each 
day’s prescription. 

Short hikes, nature study by trained 
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Pretubercular children taking sun baths in the Sun Pr-oventorium, 


water, etc. The cellar serves admirably 
as a refrigerator. 

Projecting from either side of the ad- 
ministration building are two large dor- 














The main building showing the administration quarters and boys’ and girls’ dormitories at Helio- 
Hygiene Camp. 


nature students, manual art work. bas- 
ketry, etc., are all helps to keep the chil- 
dren contented and are important factors 
of the health program. 

Every week a careful check is made. 
Doctors and nurses follow each case with 
care, and everything possible is done 
in order to secure the maxi- 
mum results for each child. 

There are four buildings: 
the main building resem- 
bling somewhat a_base- 
hospital, a prevento- 
rium, a hospital for con- 
tagious diseases, and a two- 
car garage and tool shed. 


sun 


The main building has 
administration quarters in 
the center. Immediately 
back of the administration 
rooms are located a large 
dining room, a serving room 
and the kitchen. Off of the 
serving room is a nursery, 
for this camp receives babes 
as well as older children. 
Underneath the central por- 
tion of this building is a 
cool cellar with electric 
storage tank for 


pump, 


mitories, each more than one hundred 
feet long, one for boys and one for girls. 
Double-deck steel beds with comfortable 
mattresses are used. Each dormitory can 
accommodate seventy children. 

The sun preventorium is a square build- 
ing without a roof which enables the 





pretubercular children to take sun baths 
until their bodies are well pigmented, 
after which the youngsters are free to 
roam at will in the sunshine. 

At the first suspicious symptoms of 
chicken pox, measles, mumps, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, etc., the children 
are immediately isolated in the contagious 
hospital. This hospital was erected by 
the Youngstown Kiwanis club during the 
summer of 1925, and is a boon to the 
camp as it safeguards the children from 
needless exposure to contagious diseases. 

Last summer there were more than one 
hundred children who enjoyed the privi- 


leges of this helio-hygiene camp. Each 
year sees the number increase. The re- 


sults are most gratifying. Children arrive 
on the verge of tuberculosis and leave at 
the close of summer free from danger. 

The Youngstown club hopes that more 
of our Kiwanis clubs may hear the “divine 
whisper of prevention” and enter the lists 
for the hosts of under-privileged boys and 
girls on our North American Continent. 





Interior of the girls’ dormitory. 
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@® Farmer-City Dinner Great 
Success in Moline, Illinois 

Eleven hundred persons gathered in the 
field house last fall for the annual farmer- 
city dinner, the event for the year of the 
Kiwanis Club of Moline, Illinois. This num- 
ber included approximately 750 farmers and 
their wives and 350 city folks. 

Several years ago “Plow City” Kiwanians 
conceived the idea of establishing better re- 
lations and more thorough understanding 
with rural members of the Moline trade area 
by means of a series of dinner meetings 
throughout the surrounding countryside, to 
be climaxed annually with one large get- 
together in Moline. 

By securing the names of farmers and older 
children local meetings an 
Kiwan- 
ians of Moline made the rounds of the manu- 


attending the 
invitation mailing list was secured. 


facturers and merchants and scarcely one 
refused support. Then invitations were sent 
out, requesting replies, to every farmer on 
the carefully tabulated and checked Kiwanis 
mailing list. The replies received, tickets 
were mailed to the hundreds of farmers. 


The program following the dinner was in 
two parts, consisting of talks and vaudeville. 
George H. Lindburg, president of the club, 
was toastmaster and Al Herring, master of 


ceremonies. Mayor C. W. Sandstrom, on 
behalf of the city, welcomed the visiting 
farmers. Senator Martin R. Carlson ex- 
tended the best wishes of Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson for the success of the meeting. 
He briefly explained the bill which he is 
attempting to have passed which would 
authorize an appropriation for use by Univer- 
sity of Illinois chemists in trying to find 
some new commercial use for waste farm 
products. 

Richard N. Howes, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District spoke briefly, 
complimenting Moline Kiwanians on their 


Governor of the 


undertaking and urging the continuance of 
the work, asserting that city and country 
should be inter-dependent. 

Following Governor Howes’ talk, Ralph 
K. Baker, Moline, to whose unremitting ef- 
forts, with the able assistance of the entire 
Kiwanis Executive Committee, much of the 
event’s success was ascribed, was introduced 
to the meeting by President Lindburg. 

Dr. B. J. Palmer, President of the Palmer 
School of Chiropractic and a Kiwanian, con- 
cluded the speaking program with a very 
fine address on “Selling Yourself.” 

A splendid entertainment program followed 
which included quartet selections, 
group and solo dancing, 


solos, 


accordion solo, 


musical fantasy, comedy and songs, Marimba 
concert troupe, washboard, tub and jug band. 

The very excellent meal was prepared un- 
der the supervision of Mrs. Anna Brandt by 
the Rainbow Division of the Trinity School 
of the Trinity Lutheran Church, assisted by 
the Luther League, Ever Ready Girls and 
Daughters of Trinity. 

Moline firemen were in charge of checking 
facilities and the police directed the traffic 
Sixteen Boy Scouts were on hand to assist 
in handling the crowd, run errands and, in 
general, make themselves useful. 


@ Pet Show Sponsored 
by Ventura, California 
A great day for the kiddies of Ventura, 
California, was afforded by the Kiwanians 
of that city last fall when the club sponsored 
the second annual boys’ and girls’ Pet Show. 
All the youngsters in the community were 
invited to enter their pets, which consisted 
of dogs, cats, monkeys, ponies, ducks, rab 
bits, chickens, mice, guinea pigs—yes, and 
were mongrels, 
There were 


even fleas—whether they 
scrubs or pedigreed animals. 
over 200 youngsters who entered pets. 

The show and judging was preceded by a 
down Main Street to the show 


Included in the parade were mem- 


parade 
grounds, 

















When over 1,100. people attended the Moline, Illinois, Kiwanis farm-city dinner. Several years ago, “Plow City” Kiwanians conceived the idea of establishing 











better relations and more thorough understanding with rural members of the Moline trade area by means of a series of dinner meetings throughout the 
surrounding countryside, to be climaxed annually with one large get-together in Moline. 























bers of the Kiwanis club who assisted the 
police im taking care of the youngsters and 
seeing that a riat was not started when the 
dogs were worried too much by the cats and 
Many of the 
Kiwanians were dressed as clowns and freaks 


other misunderstood animals. 


which added interest and color. 

All kiddies with pets were admitted to the 
show grounds free. Spectators were charged 
twenty-five cents admission, and they got 
their money’s worth. 

Many of the youngsters had their pets do 
tricks on a platform that was erected for this 
purpose. 

The object of the undertaking was pri- 
marily to encourage the youngsters to take 
better care of and appreciate their pets, 
and incidentally a $350. was 
raised for the club’s under-privileged child 


little over 
fund. Every youngster with a pet received 
a prize, some of which were quite valuable. 
These prizes were all donated by the mer- 
chants of the city. All animals were judged, 
not as prize pedigreed animals, but as good 
pets, performing animals, freaks, etc. 


@ Columbia, Tennessee, 
Gives Orphans a Treat 

“Why a Kiwanis club?” was fully an- 
swered when the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, 
Tennessee, gave a picnic for the sixty boys 
and girls of the Tennessee Orphans’ Home. 
Kiwanians transported the children to a 
beautiful rural site; where a chicken dinner 
and suitable entertainment, supervised by 
Kiwanis wives, afforded a most delightful 
experience not only for the childen but for 
the grown-ups as well. Each guest received 
attractive souvenirs, the Yo-Yos being the 
most coveted prizes. 


@ Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Outfits 500 Youngsters 

More than 500 needy boys and girls of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, selected through 
an investigation by the Kiwanis Child Wel- 
fare Committee headed by Edward C. Calder- 
wood, and recommendations by school nurses 
and teachers, experienced the thrill of re- 
ceiving Christmas gifts that were new and 
would keep them warm. Each child was 
presented with two suits of underwear, two 
pairs of stockings and a pair of shoes. 







Seme of the children for whom Christmas was made more merry by Salem, Oregon, Kiwanians. 


Kiwanis women, headed by Mrs. B. A. 
Oppenheimer, helped to fit the children, and 
Mrs. Frank S. Hatch and some 30 others 
provided transportation to and from the 
school, the automobile ride being a real 
treat to some of the youngsters. 

Forbes & Wallace, Steiger’s, 
Shoe Company, McIntosh 
Morse & Haynes Company codperated with 
the Kiwanis club. 

There were instances of real need, and 
those responsible for the party needed no 
other thanks than the smiles and delight of 
the children. 


Walkover 


Company and 


@ Bay City, Michigan, 
Honors Football Athletes 

One of the rampant four horsemen of 
Notre Dame football fame, Jimmie Crowley, 
dismounted at Bay City, Michigan, last 
December long enough to impart a wealth 
of football wisdom to the boys of four local 
high schools who had gathered with their 
friends and parents at the Hotel Wenonah 
































Some of the clothing collected by the Springfield, Mlinois, Kiwanis club in a “Cast-off Clothing 
Five of the members of the committee in charge 


Drive” to aid needy famil'es at Christmas time. 
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for the Kiwanis club’s gridiron banquet. 

Crowley's talk, punctuated here and there 
with anecdotes and inside glimpses of his 
own colorful career, was an inspirational one 
and brought out the real advantages of the 
favorite autumn sport. 

A. J. (Butch) Nowack, all-American cap- 
tain of the University of Illinois eleven in 
1928, was also there and gave a talk. 

The four teams being honored, Central, 
Saint Mary, Saint John and Saint James, 
were introduced as they received their foot- 
ball awards which were presented by Crowley. 
Garland Nevitt, coach of the Central team, 
received a gold football fob on behalf of the 
members of his two successive state cham- 
pionship teams. 

President Joseph M. Kerr of the Kiwanis 
club acted as toastmaster. 


@® Hats Off to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas! 

At the time of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District convention held in Het 
Springs, Arkansas, last fall, The Sentinel 
Record published a special Kiwanis edition 
which contained an interesting and compre- 
hensive account of the convention, together 
with the program, a most complete history 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs and its 
activities and a list of the delegates. 

The Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs is proud, 
and well may be proud, of its accomplish- 
ments since it was chartered in August, 1924. 
Its major objective since 1928 has been the 
maintenance of the Interstate Orphans’ 
Home which it built after the old home was 
destroyed by fire. Prior to that date the 
Kiwanians, while searching for a major ob- 
jective, gave their time and efforts to im- 
proving their city and providing visitors— 
some 300,000 from all over the world last 
year—with more comfort, protection and en- 
tertainment. 

The club has never sought a job that was 
already being handled by other hands. How- 
ever, when through stress of circumstances, 
others have had to relinquish those efforts 
and wanted to give over a work that Kiwanis 


a 





and a bey turning im his bundle of clothing in return for which he was given tickets to a Christ- 


mas Eve show. 


Eklund, chairman of drive; Paul Decroix with bundle; L. M. D 


Left to right: Vietor Ryan, distributor of tickets in exchange for clothing; E. 6. 


ixon, Wesley Withrow, receiving 


bundle of clothing; and L. A. Danner. 
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seemed adapted to undertake, there has been 
no hesitance in assuming that responsibility. 

The Orphans’ Home is by no means the 
only organization receiving the help of the 
Kiwanis club. It very successfully spon- 
sored a community chest fund as a means 
of supporting all organizations receiving the 
gratuitous support of the community. 

The Hot Springs club has also participated 
in the interchange of programs with other 
clubs in the state and some very fine meet- 
ings have been held as a result. 

Future aims of the club are the extension 
of Exchange Street, a new Army and Navy 
Hospital, beautification of the Garland 
County end of the Little Rock Highway and 
the enactment of several new state laws. 

Officers of the club feel that the success 
of the Hot Springs tlub is due to some extent 
to the use of a prepay-quarterly plan with 
no rebate. Attendance is better, the occa- 
sional member is sloughed off, bookkeeping is 
vastly simplified and the treasurer has it in 
hand before he spends it. 

Another feature of the club is the im- 
promptu conference or “vesper service” which 
each meeting. All 
welcomed and 


immediately precedes 
members and 
“nourished” here, committee reports are often 
formulated and if criticism is deemed neces- 
sary, it is unspared. Members truly get to 
know one another under such informal sur- 
roundings and the result is real fellowship 


guests are 


and cooperation. 


@® Asheville, North Carolina, 
Opposes Communism 

All the newspapers carried 
recently on radical agitation in some of the 
mills in the Carolinas. It is interesting to 
note that the Kiwanis Club of Asheville, 
North Carolina, at a recent meeting called 
upon all civic organizations to eradicate the 
growing evil of communism and at the same 
time deplored the lawless means which have 
been employed in some communities in sup- 
pressing it. The resolutions urged a resort 
to constitutional means in opposing the men- 
ace. 


have stories 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Cicero, Ilinois, enjoying the Christmas spirit by helping the poor 


appreciate the fullness of Christmas joy. 


Baskets groaning 


from the weight of holiday food 


ready to be distributed. 


®@ Cicero, Illinois, 
Dispenses Christmas Cheer 

A city or community may very often be 
misrepresented by a minority so that the 
world at large gains a most unfavorable im- 
pression of the entire community. Cicero, 
Illinois, has suffered from reports appearing 
in the daily press, but the Kiwanis Club of 
proving that fellowship 
and good-will make for happiness and good 


Cicero is steadily 
citizenship. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cicero, functioning 
placidly and quietly, though few in number, 
endeavoring to strengthen the human tie of 
fellowship between themselves and a few 
of the unfortunate families, distributed sev- 
eral baskets of food to the needy. The ac- 
tual work of gathering funds, buying sup- 
plies, and delivering the baskets was done 
by the members and in this way their Christ- 
mas was made brighter and several needy 
families enjoyed a merrier Christmas through 
them. 

The Cicero club is definitely on the road 





At the 1929 Christmas Gambols of the Hoboken, New Jersey, Kiwanis club. The momey derived 
from this affair, which is also sort of a reception to the outgoing and incoming governors, supple- 
ments the club’s under-privileged child fund. 


to well-established actions that make for the 
growth of the city and are developing “by 
precept and example a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship.” 


@ Depot Dedicated in 
Bremen, Indiana 

Bremen’s beautiful new depot was officially 
opened and dedicated October 22 when sev 
eral officials of the railroad company joined 
the Bremen, Indiana, Kiwanis club and othe: 
guests in a banquet. This station was made 
possible through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
club. It was one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the club for the year 1929. 


@ Delhi, New York, 
Sponsors County Rally 

Nearly 600 boys and girls were present at 
the fifth annual 4H Rally 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Delhi, 
New York, last October. The event started 
at 10 a.m. with an athletic contest partici- 
150 township champions and 


Achievement 


pated in by 
ended at 4 p.m. with a movie at the Opera 
House. 

Dinner was served cafeteria style to the 
group in the time of forty 
minutes. As a tribute to the Kiwanians, 
immediately following the dinner, the club 
members formed a large “K” on the athletic 
field for a picture. 
tributed and grouped according to townships 
with the Delhi’s Boys’ Band in front, a most 
successful parade was staged. 

The Opera House program was in charge 
of Rev. Gerald V. Barry. After invocation 
by Rev. Barry and a welcome speech by 
Howard R. Graham, president of the Delhi 
Kiwanis club, several entertainment features 
were presented. The chief speaker of the 
day was Hon. A. J. McNaught who spoke on 
“The Ideals of Achievement.” Other 
speakers were Hon. John D. Clarke, Con- 
gressman; W. H. Harper, President of the 
County Board of Junior Extension and J. A. 
Lennox, County Club Agent in absentia. 

Awards were made to the county garden 
champion, county potato champion, calf club 
champion, county poultry exhibitor cham- 
pion, three county hand-work winners, 
county champion athletic team and the best 
appearing club in the parade. 


entire record 


Banners were then dis- 











Boy Scout and Camp Fire Building built by the Kiwanis Club of Campbell, California, for a 


community center. 


@ Campbe!l, California, 
Builds Community House 

Campbell’s new community center for 
young people, the Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
Girl Building, was recently dedicated in the 
presence of 250 residents ‘and friends from 
neighboring communities. Theodore A. Cut- 
ting, past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Campbell, told of the activities of the club 
in assisting both Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls secure this fine new headquarters build- 
ing 

During the club’s first under the 
presidency of Ralston Alison, the club gave 
some financial assistance to the Scouts and 
The second year, at the 
suggestion of Harry C. Smith, it gave sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of athletic equip- 
But the climax of Scout 
history was reached when George W. Burrow 
caught the vision of what could be done for 
these groups and the new building is the 
result of his foresight and untiring efforts 
toward that end. 

Other speakers at the dedication were Past 
President Walter I. Merrill, who presented 
the deed and keys to the building to W. H. 
Stray, chairman of the Board of Scout Trus- 
tees; Mrs. Louis Shelley, county Camp Fire 
executive; A. M, Mortenson, Regional Scout 
Director; W. L. Bachroth, Superintendent of 
Schools of San Jose; Scoutmaster Rev. J. 
Bennett. 

Kiwanians Carl B. Field, Guy E. Farley 
and Walter I. Merrill are also members of 
the Scout Board. 


year, 


Camp Fire Girls. 


ment to the Scouts. 


@ St. Petersburg, Florida, 
on the Hump in 1929 


The annual reports for the past year of the 


Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
showed a year of unusual activity. Of the 


several community welfare projects in which 
the club took a practical interest during 
1929, that of the Committee on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, of which Alvin J. Wood was 
chairman and G. M. Lechner, secretary, was 
generally accepted as exemplifying the great- 
est work in which the club has engaged. 

Announcement has been made that the club 
plans to place memorial plates on the play- 
ground equipment at the two junior high 
schools, in honor of the late S. Jack Corey, 
original Kiwanis chairman of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, who is credited 
with planning a good portion of the work as 
later carried out by the committee. 

Three hundred books were donated to the 


children who live in the county home at 


Largo. These books were gathered up from 
among the Kiwanians and donated without 
cost to the club. 

Playgrouna equipment for two of the junior 
high schools of the-city was secured and in- 
stalled at these schools for the benefit of the 
children. 

Twenty-five dollars was given to the Junior 
Diamond Ball Team to buy their equipment. 

A moving 
ment that goes with it was bought at a cost 
of $125.50 and weekly programs, put on at the 
county home for children at Largo, and the 
Masonic home in St. Petersburg, furnish 
about 100 children with entertainment of an 
educational nature. Kiwanians take turns in 
taking the machine and pictures to these 
places. 

An arrangement was made with the Na- 
tional Y. M. C. A. to furnish educational 


yicture machine and the equip- 


pictures without cost except the freight 
charges. 
The Boy Scout organization of the city 


found itself at sea without a leader and with- 
out funds to carry on its work. Kiwanian 
Judge C. I. Carey who is president of the or- 
ganization, appealed to the club for funds to 
help carry the organization on until a leader 
and funds could be secured. The five civic 
clubs each is providing their portion of the 
funds until some other arrangements can be 
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made for taking care of this emergency. 

The club has been the means of helping a 
worthy young student to enter the American 
Academy of Arts at Chicago. Financial aid 
was also given to a nine year old boy in a 
very badly deformed condition. 

A Christmas party was given to the chil- 
dren of the Largo Home and gifts given each 
one. In addition, $25 was given to the chil- 
dren’s home in Jacksonville and $25 to the 
Masonic home in St. Petersburg. 

These are but the activities of one com- 
mittee, that of the under-privileged child. All 
other committees have done splendid work in 
their respective fields. 


@ Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Activities Varied 

The Kiwanis Club of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been very active the past year in 
service to the community. They just recently 
completed a better garden and more present- 
able premises campaign within a radius of 
thirty miles of Fredericksburg. As a result 
many vegetables have been planted and grown 
for the table and the surplus canned for 
Literature and seed were furnished 
and personal help and suggestions given. 

Encouragement in the way of prizes and 
visits has been offered the 4-H Clubs. Sev- 
eral girls and boys were sent to a nutrition 
camp during the summer with the result 
that the one showing the least improvement 
gained as much as seven pounds, 

The services at full-time pay of the ath- 
letic director of the high school, Kiwanian 
R. Bruce Neill, were procured during the 
summer vacation. He, together with Kiwanian 
Harry K. Dorsett, by many and devious ways 
succeeded in engaging the confidence and 
exciting the interest of boys from seven to 
fifteen years of age, many of them under- 
world boys, many of them under-privileged 
children in the sense that their parents had 
exercised no supervision whatsoever over 
them. Baseball teams were organized. Op- 
portunities were found for them to make the 
necessary money to buy their uniforms, and 
balls and bats were offered them as prizes. 
Two Kiwanians were assigned to each of the 
teams to attend their games. In this way 
and by personal contact, since each team was 
taught to regard these two Kiwanians as their 
big brothers, profanity was soon eliminated, 


winter. 
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Through the kindness of Kiwanian Constantine Abbey, the Fredericksburg, Virginia, Kiwanis club 
were hosts to Fredericksburg’s under-privileged children at a Christmas party. In the left foreground 
is Immediate Past President Alvin T, Embrey and in the right rearground, Mr. Abbey. 
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an opportunity of generous competition was 
heightened and the boys made to feel that 
the Kiwanians were really interested in them. 

Any transgression of the rule to play the 
game fair and straight brought the imme- 
diate elimination of the transgressor from 
that day’s activities, without comment or rep- 
rimand, to come back the next day after 
thinking it over, and in this way not a single 
boy was lost. 

A meeting place was maintained in town 
where some of the boys were read to, where 
they had indoor games and where they could 
build bird houses and other small things, 
the proceeds of which, when sold, went to 
the credit of their respective teams. A picnic 
was given them on the shores of the Potomac 
where after their gaines and their swim, they 
gathered around the camp fire and were 
talked to. 

Any physical ailments the boys had were 
taken care of, with the result that every boy 
in the crowd of 104 was in good condition 
physically. 

When the baseball season closed, uniforms 
were cleaned and packed away and at least 
70 per cent of the boys entered school, where 
they had never been before. After they have 
become somewhat acquainted with school and 
its discipline, it is the plan of the Kiwanians 
to look into the religious side of their lives 
and in a quiet way try to filter them into 
the various churches of the faiths, present or 
hereditary, of their mothers or fathers. 


@ Manitowoc and Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, Sponsor Improvement 
Contests 

A series of four cheese factory grounds 
improvement contests were recently held in 
the State of Wisconsin, one of which was 
sponsored codperatively by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Manitowoc and Sheboygan, Marshall Dairy 
Laboratories of Madison and the Horticul- 
tural Department of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

For this contest the prizes were awarded 
on the basis of the cheese factory grounds 
in Sheboygan and Manitowoc showing the 
most improvement in 1929. The Marshall 
Dairy Laboratory furnished the grand prize. 
The Kiwanis Club of Manitowoc donated 
prizes to the five factories in Manitowoc 





County showing the greatest improvement and 
the Kiwanis Club of Sheboygan donated a 
similar amount for factories in Sheboygan 
County. The winner of the grand prize was 
not eligible to compete for the county prizes. 

The Horticultural Department scored the 
entries at the beginning and close of the 
contest and furnished suggestions to the 
entrants as to how to best improve their 
grounds. 


@ Sylvania, Georgia, Works for 
Eradication of Malarial Fever 

The Kiwanis Club of Sylvania, Georgia, 
recently experienced “that grand and glorious 
feeling” which accompanies the completion 
of a worthy task. For the past four years 
the club’s main objective was the acceptance 
by the County Grand Jury of the Ellis Health 
Law, which provides for the eradication of 
malarial fever, of which there has been an 
average of 10,000 or more cases in the county 
for many years. The club was instrumental 
in bringing representatives of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and Georgia State Malarial 
Control to their city for a presentation of the 
benefits provided by the Ellis Health Law. 


@® Dallas, Texas, Advertises 
for Homes for Babies 

The Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, in 
coéperation with Hope Cottage annually 
places a full-page advertisement in an issue 
of the Dallas World for the purpose of secur- 
ing homes for babies. For the past several 
years the club has been bringing these young- 
sters to the attention of good people of 
Dallas with the result that more are adopted 
every year. 


@® Concord, New Hampshire, 
to Aid Prison Inmates 

A state-wide program designed to aid in- 
mates of the state prison, families of pri- 
soners and men on parole has been inau- 
gurated by the Kiwanis Club of Concord, 
New Hampshire. The codperation of Rev. 
Whitman S. Bassett, State Parole Officer, 
and Elwin L. Page, one of the leaders of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, has been assured the 
Kiwanians. 
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At the present time Rev. Bassett has the 
entire state to cover. It is dificult for him 
to personally do as much for each prisoner’s 
family as he would like and his activities 
will be more effective with the assistance of 
a group of workers in towns and cities who 
can be called upon to carry out his sugges- 
tions, gather information or perform countless 
duties which arise in his work. 

Rev. Bassett has outlined a program which 
consists of the following: (1) Securing jobs 
for paroled prisoners. A prisoner who has 
earned his parole may not leave the state 
prison until a job has been secured for him. 
(2) Service work with the families of the 
prisoners who are still incarcerated. The 
children particularly in such cases are often 
in need of food, clothing or other material 
assistance. (3) The parole officer frequently 
sends money to a paroled prisoner or to his 
family and the officer would be materially 
helped if some organization in the vicinity 
could check up on the actual needs and see 
that the funds were properly apportioned. 

This program is an outgrowth of a sug- 
gestion made at the Poland Springs Con- 
vention last fall by Governor Elmer Spear. 
Dr. Carleton Metcalf, past president of the 
Concord club, has written to all the Kiwanis 
clubs in the state, outlining this plan and 
asking its consideration by the boards of 
directors and it is hoped that in time this 
service for prisoners will become nation- 
wide in scope. 


@ Extensive Vocational Guidance 
Program at Red Bluff, California 

The Red Bluff, California, Kiwanis club 
has tackled its vocational guidance and place 
ment program from five different angles. 

First: A survey was made of all the high 
school students to find out their desires and 
wishes. This survey was catalogued in a 
book under different headings such as aviator, 
aviatrix, commercial art, auto mechanics, 
agriculture, etc. 

Second: A survey was made of the voca- 
tional courses offered in high school. This 
survey was reported to both the students 
and to the Kiwanis club at one of its regular 
meetings. 


Third: 


A community occupational survey 














Everybody happy—well I should say. 


camp provided by the Kiwanis Club of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 





And who wouldn’t be after enjoying several weeks of work and play in the fresh air and sunshine at the health 
The camp had a full quota of forty-two girls between the ages of 7 and 14 all season. 
The average gain in weight for each girl was four pounds. »° 











Upon being asked to provide a program for an evening during the Clatsop County, Oregon, 


Fair, the Astoria, Oregon, Kiwanis club staged 


a “Twins Round-up.” Forty-seven pairs of 


twins and one set of triplets were entered and a number of prizes were awarded. 


was made of all of the business houses in 
Red Bluff and of the farming area adjoining 
Red Bluff to 
girls might find employment, and 


The work of carrying out the survey 


ascertain where high school 
boys and 
when. 
was divided among the members of the Ki- 
wanis club and each member did a part of it. 

Fourt} 
the club membership to speak about the 


Counselors were selected out of 


particular occupation they were in to high 
school students, and they told about their 
pleasures and hardships. These discussions 
were of wonderful value and effective in that 
students were aided to decide what they wish 
to do for a life’s o¢ cupation, 

Fifth: Placement, to culminate or put 
into effect the program as outlined, was the 
thing to measure the results by. However. 
because of the fruit failure, placement did 
not get the start it would have otherwise. 

This year more stress will be placed on 
personal counselling between the high school 
boys and Kiwanians particularly fitted to 
meet the needs of the boys. It is proposed 
to do this at a certain hour on a certain day 
during school time when the boys can go 
down town and interview their counsellors 
who will be notified in plenty of time. 

The committee also plans to take many of 
the major occupations and break them down 
into the more elementary occupations in 
order that students may be able to determine 
where specializing is needed. 


@ Prairie Du Chien, Wisconsin, 
Fosters Better Urban-Rural Relations 

Crawford County farm and civic leaders 
demonstrated recently at a meeting that 
they know how to promote the real spirit of 
good fellowship that helps make unity and 
strength in a rural community. 

Through the agency of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin, 115 farmers were in- 
vited personally by letters written and signed 
by twenty-five members of the club. More 
than seventy farmers attended. 

Fun was injected by the presentation of a 
few useful presents to some of the guests. 
The present for the largest acreage of alfalfa 
went to one Frank Ahrens, who got a safety 
razor to harvest his own facial crop. Tom 
Price, owner of the largest herd of cows, 
received a flashlight so he can give them the 


final once over at night. Milo Nickerson, 
well-known farmer, got the prize for the 
oldest gentleman present, and he gave evi- 
dence of his hale and hearty physical con- 
dition with a graceful speech of acceptance. 


@ Canon City, Colorado, 
Helps Publish Paper 

The Kiwanis Club of Canon City, Colorado, 
the Canon City Daily American and business 
firms of that city published a souvenir news- 
paper on the completion last December of 
across the Royal 


the suspension bridge 


Gorge of Colorado—one of the world’s 


greatest engineering feats. 


@ Madisonville, Ohio, 
Entertains Kiddies 

All the good little girls and boys of Madi- 
sonville, Mariemont and Fairfax, Ohio, were 
rewarded with a happy afternoon at the 
Madison Theatre during Christmas week, 
arranged for them by Charles Weigel, mana- 
ger of the theatre, in conjuction with the Ki- 


wanis Club of Madisonville. Along with the 
party there was a good Christmas picture 
and Santa had plenty of goodies for all. 

The club also contributed liberally to the 
Madisonville Masonic Christmas fund. 
® Portsmouth, Virginia, 
Carries On Fresh Air Farm 

The Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, Virginia, 
maintains a Fresh Air Farm which accom- 
modated 100 under-privileged children dur- 
ing the period from July 1 to September 1, 
1929. So successful were the farms of the 
first three years, that arrangements were 
made in 1929 for the purchase of the land 
and erection of a permanent farm building 
at a cost of $10,000. The club secured a 
beautiful ten-acre pine grove, and club con- 
tractors, supply men and _ other 
coéperated in the erection of a house, de- 
signed with a roomy, central reception room, 
two rooms for the director and assistant di- 
rector, and with sixty-foot wings on each 
side, presenting a frontage of 155 feet. 

The camp period, two weeks for each child, 
for teaching the 


members 


is made an opportunity 
elemental lessons of hygiene and for cor- 
recting by surgical, dental, medical or dietetic 
means any defects. 

Attention is paid to diet, regulation of 
habits and supervised play. The perform- 
ance of such tasks as the straightening of 
beds and the orderly arrangement of one’s 
belongings, instills ideas of discipline and 
neatness 

The children greatly enjoy playing in a 
sand pile donated by a club member, to say 
nothing of the great pleasure and benefit 
derived from the daily sun baths directed 
by the club doctor. 

Neighboring farmers have been very li- 
beral in furnishing fresh vegetables at little 
or no cost to the club, dairymen have furn- 
ished milk, provisioners, other foods, the 
club ice man has sent ice daily and the club 
laundryman has furnished laundry service 
so that the farm is maintained at a minimum 


cost. 


























When the Knot Hole Gang, which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas, in conjunc- 
tion with the Houston Baseball Association, of which there are over 10,000 members, raised the 


pennants won by the Houston Buffs. 


Over 600 boys took part in the program. 
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Tributes to Victor M. Johnson 
(From page 67) 

in the International circles of Kiwanis. 
Our innermost thoughts were open to one 
another. At Atlantic City thousands of 
others will miss that fine figure that 
graced every International convention Ki- 
wanis has had. We lived together at 
Milwaukee and how proud he was of that 
“12” button which designated him as the 
only member who had attended them all! 
Many times he reflected that he had com- 
pleted his days of real activity and that 
he was looking forward to the enjoyment 
of years of fellowship in Kiwanis, to be 
of help when he could. 

A mere handful of the 100,000 Ki- 
wanians in the United States and Canada 
know what “Vic” contributed in the ad- 
justment, the upbuilding and the stabil- 
ization of Kiwanis. Anyone who enjoys 
the spirit of fellowship and the oppor- 
tunities for unselfish service that Kiwanis 
affords is indebted in a measure to “Vic” 
Johnson. All he lacked was the years to 
have made him the patriarch of the or- 
ganization. 

Others will recite his life, his record of 
service in Kiwanis and his accomplish- 
ments. I wish to record my grief on the 
departure of a beloved friend. I loved 
“Vic” and always will miss him. 

MicHaeEt A. GoRMAN, 
Past International Trustee, 
Flint, Michigan. 


‘t.. leaving of a man as was Victor 
Johnson, is but the passing through 
a dark entry out of one little dusky room 
of his “Father’s House,” into another that 
is fair and large, lightsome and glorious 
and divinely entertaining. His leaving is 
but the taking with him one of the golden 
keys that opens the Palace of Eternity. 
“Vic” Johnson’s every endeavor was to 
make others happy—his reward— 
We will think of him as the same, we'll 
say, 
He is not dead—he is just away. 
Russetu C. HEDDLESTON, 
Past International Trustee, 
East Liver pool, Ohio. 


N THINKING of the memorable career 

of our beloved Victor M. Johnson, I re- 
member he was a member of the first 
Board of Directors and attended our first 
convention in 1917. Since that time he 
has attended every convention as an 
ardent, enthusiastic worker in Kiwanis, 
and was much loved by everyone in con- 
tact with Kiwanis. 

With his departure Kiwanis Inter- 
national has suffered one of the greatest 
losses in its history, as well as one of its 
most loyal, if not the most loyal, worker 
that Kiwanis has ever enjoyed. The mem- 
ory of his effective work ought to be a 
great inspiration to his family and many 
friends, as well as an outstanding example 
for all Kiwanians. 

Our memory of his enthusiastic interest 





ia Kiwanis will be thought of as a “Ten- 

nyson’s Brook”—going on _ indefinitely 

and inspiring others to try, at least, to do 
likewise. DonaLp A. JOHNSTON, 

Past International Trustee, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


HAVE been much impressed recently 

with the thought of transmutation of 
values. We have many illustrations in the 
physical world of change of baser ele- 
ments into forms worth their weight in 
gold. The change is sometimes accom- 
plished by the addition of an incredibly 
small quantity of a substance which makes 
possible the transmutation, as in the pro- 
duction of high grade steel from crude 
iron. 

Sometimes in the transmutation use is 
made of a catalyzer, a substance which 
does not enter into the reaction with loss 
of identity but whose presence is neces- 
sary to the reaction. 

Transmutation is possible in those hu- 
man values which make up the worth of 
a man. Under the influence of some 
catalyzer whose presence one may or may 
not realize, those values, upon whose at- 
tainment so many fix as their goal, sink 
into insignificance, and human values are 
substituted having to do not with self but 
with service, and filling the whole mind 
and thought of the man and activating 
his waking hours. Whereas he had been 
a resident, he becomes a citizen of whom 
we say he is worth his weight in gold. 

Such a transmutation of values Victor 
M. Johnson, Past International President 
of Kiwanis International, had experi- 
enced. Like many others he was not a 
convert to Kiwanis ideals. He merely 
found Kiwanis ideals and objectives ex- 
pressing views he had long held. He was 
a formulator of Kiwanis ideals and objec- 
tives rather than formed by them. 

He was persistent in his purpose to see 
Kiwanis objectives realized. He was ca- 
pable of long sustained interest in a good 
cause. He was fair-minded, loyal, con- 
siderate, yet courageous and firm. 

We miss his physical presence, his 
voice, his greeting, his counsel, but we 
have and will retain his inspiration and 
we have the memory of his deep convic- 
tion that the secret mechanism which 
keeps the wheels of Kiwanis turning and 
transmutes ordinary residents into useful 
citizens, is service. 

Henry Ford is said to have remarked 
that he disregarded all statistics that did 
not make Fords. 

So “Vic” Johnson had the wisdom to 
disregard, or treat as of small importance, 
all those Kiwanis activities, properly in- 
cidental to Kiwanis, but which do not 
make for Kiwanis service, which is the 
heart of Kiwanis. 

A man like “Vic” may go from us but 
he is not lost to us. 

Burton D. Myers, 
Past International Trustee, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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T WAS my good pleasure to become 
intimately acquainted with Victor M. 
Johnson in the year 1920 on the Pacific 
Coast. At that time he was a resident of 
Rockford, Illinois, and during the follow- 
ing two years, we served on many com- 
mittees together. He was a man well 
liked by all who knew him, a man whose 
acquaintance grew deeper as the years 
passed by, a man who lived daily the 
principles of Kiwanis, and one whom to 
know, one could not help but like. He 
was a good fellow in every sense of the 
word and deeply interested in all the 
activities of Kiwanis. He shall be missed 
by those who knew him, and we are quite 
sure has passed on to his reward, which 
he so justly earned. His memory shall 
always be with us. 
James E. Pearson, Jr., 
Past International Trustee, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


N the passing of Victor M. Johnson 

another of the great Kiwanis Builders 
journeys to that Mystic Shore whence no 
traveller returns. 

The Three Guardsmen of Kiwanis— 
Perry S. Patterson, Henry J. Elliott and 
Victor M. Johnson—have gone. Kiwanis 
towers a monument to their vision, a 
memorial to their memory, and a temple 
where conscious moral and spiritual force 
move to higher ideals. 

Words do not assuage our sorrow or 
add glory to their achievements. They 
only express our pledge to the departed 
to carry on and to enshrine them in fond 
remembrance and devoted recollection. 

W. H. H. Piatt, 
Past International Trustee, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


¢¢¥ 7IC” JOHNSON was a true friend 
and a loyal Kiwanian. 

When I first became actively interested 
in Kiwanis, he was the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors. I liked him from 
our first meeting. Our friendship, during 
the succeeding years and up to the time 
of his death, was most intimate. I re- 
spected and esteemed highly the man for 
what he was and what he had done and 
was doing for Kiwanis. To me he was one 
of the “fathers of Kiwanis.” He made 
mistakes because he did things. Only men 
who do nothing make no mistakes. He 
was a man of action, strong in his con- 
victions, big hearted and a loyal friend. 
For years in Kiwanis his guiding influence 
has been felt. We will miss his genial 
personality but his influence will be felt 
in Kiwanis so long as Kiwanis exists. He 
lived a useful life. The world is better 
because he lived. 

GeorcE E. SNELL, 
Past International Trustee, 
Billings, Montana. 


LITTLE over a year ago, Past Inter- 
national President Victor M. John- 
son and I sat on the deck of a small 
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steamer as we floated down the head- 
waters of the Yukon River. For several 
hours we were discussing Kiwanis and 
from this very informal and personal con- 
versation, I learned much of Kiwanis and 
more of “Vic” Johnson. One remark this 
very friendly gentleman then made, I will 
always associate with him. He said to me, 
“You know, Heber, Kiwanis is not the 
fun it used to be when we were establish- 
ing its basic policies.” 

Mr. Johnson's activities in Kiwanis 
were twofold—first in keeping its course 
in strict accordance with the basic policies 
of the organization, and secondly, in us- 
ing his influence in the selection and 
development of its leaders. And in this 
hard work, “Vic” had lots of fun. Ki- 
wanis owes much to Mr. Johnson. 

In using the words “this friendly gen- 
tleman,” | described Mr. 
Johnson as I best knew him. Mr. Johnson 
gentleman in every 
variance of that And more than 
that, he was naturally a very friendly 
gentleman. Mr. Johnson just couldn’t 
have been anything else. 

It seems so impossible to make of rec- 


unwittingly 
was essentially a 
word. 


ord my sentiments of one who will always 
remain a very sweet memory. 
A. Heper WINDER, 
Past International Trustee, 
Riverside, California. 
-"scsmanypea and noble gentleman, has 
passed over. 

The death of our beloved Past Presi- 
dent, Victor M. Johnson, has united Ki- 
wanians and others in one great common 
sorrow. 

In paying honor to his memory, no 
finer tribute can be paid to any man, than 
that, “Life was made richer by his life.” 

When one gazes into the past, there 
stands out preéminently, the unselfish de- 
votion of his life in the service to others, 
the wisdom, guidance, and good counsel, 
of which he always gave so freely, a 
friend to all, and a true follower of the 
Master Builder. 

“Vic,” as we affectionately called him, 
was one of the pioneers and founders 
of Kiwanis. 
so improve and assist our organization 
that it would reach down through the 
ages as an ever-growing power, for the 
betterment of humanity and, particularly 
the under-privileged child. His was a 
life of unselfish service, and, he found in 
Kiwanis an outlet for the exemplification 
of the high idealism of his soul. 

Kiwanis was enriched by the lustre of 
his life, and we rejoice, that we were per- 
mitted to be inspired and instructed by 
his great wisdom and experience. 

He has left with us a happy memory 
and the all-abiding faith and belief that, 
when we too shall fall asleep, we shall 
again be with our beloved friend. 

C. C. TatHam, 
International Vice-President, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


His great endeavor was to 











HE death of Past International Pres- 
ident Victor M. Johnson brings home 
to me a sense of deep personal sorrow. 
My acquaintance with him dates back 
almost to my first associations in Kiwanis. 
In after years | was a member of the 
Board of Trustees over which he presided 
as International President, and during 
that and the following year came to know 
him most intimately. His love of Kiwanis 
and his hopes for its future were evidenced 
in his untiring efforts for its advancement. 
In the mary problems that were pre- 
sented he led the way in securing an un- 
derstanding of the facts, and in the adop- 
tion of sound policies that should be the 
guide in the future. His was an unusual 
ability to strike at the heart of the prob- 
lem and to reconcile differences of view 
in a sound decision. Intensely practical 
in his thinking, he likewise recognized the 
importance of and gave full emphasis to 
the idealistic in our organization. 
Kiwanis held a foremost place in his 
life. He gave unsparingly of his thought 
and effort to its development. He was 
ambitious for and jealous of its future. 
He had a rare vision of the ultimate place 
and influence it would come to have in the 
life of our two friendly nations on the 
North American Continent. 
We shall remember him as one who was 
a true “Builder” in the cause. We shall 
profit if we give preéminence to those 
principles and to those purposes to which 
he so sincerely dedicated himself. 
Raymonp M. CrossMAN, 
International Treasurer, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 





F EVERY Kiwanian who knew and 

loved Victor Johnson were to send a 

blossom to his grave, he would be sleep- 

ing today beneath a wilderness of flowers. 
WituiaM J. Carrincton, 

International Trustee, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


O ME the names of “Vic” Johnson 
and Kiwanis are inseparably linked 
together. To know “Vic” Johnson was to 
understand the appeal of Kiwanis with 
its idealism, its great opportunity for 
service and its fine calibre of leadership; 
to know Kiwanis is to appreciate and 
treasure “Vic's” exemplification of good 
fellowship and genial friendship, his love 
for humanity and his faith in humankind. 
“Vic” Johnson has filled a large page 
in Kiwanis history and the chronicle of 
our organization is replete with the rich- 
ness of his initiative and the sincerity of 
his judgment. “Vic’s” soul will always 
go marching on with the progress of 
Kiwanis! 
J. Ranpauy Carton, Jr., 
International Trustee, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


EING able to mourn means being able 
to love. If we could not mourn, we 
could not love and appreciate. The fact 
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that all Kiwanis mourns the loss of “Vic” 
Johnson proves that all Kiwanis loved 
him. He was an inspiration to thousands 
who did not know him intimately. He 
was a guiding personality to the other 
thousands who did know him intimately. 
“His death was untimely and his brethren 
mourn.” We can pay the greatest possible 
tribute to him by carrying on in the future 
as we know he would want us to carry on. 
Cari E. Enpicort, 
International Trustee, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


E, OF the Pacific-Northwest District, 

feel a particular loss in the passing 
of that great Kiwanian, Victor M. John- 
Some way it seemed that in our 
section, there was some magnet that drew 
“Vic” to us, for here occurred some of 
the great epochs in his busy and useful 
life. At the Portland, Oregon, Interna- 
tional Convention of Kiwanis, “Vic” pre- 
sided over the Board of District Governors 
as Chairman. In this capacity he became 
a member of the International Board. 
The Portland Conference of District Gov- 
ernors led later to the formation of the 
International Council including Interna- 
tional Officers and District Governors. 

At our district convention at Van- 
couver, B. C., in 1925, “Vic” was Master 
of Ceremonies on September 16 at the 
dedication of the Harding International 
Good-Will Memorial, erected by Kiwanis 
International. 

At the Seattle, Washington, Interna- 
tional Convention of Kiwanis, in 1928, 
“Vic” was again with us, to furnish in- 
spiration to and participate in the councils 
of our beloved organization. Following 
the convention, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, he toured Alaska and the Pacific- 
Northwest, winding up his last visit with 
Pacific-Northwest Kiwanians at an inter- 
club meeting at Portland, Oregon, on 
July 3, 1928, when he addressed a great 
gathering on the subject “Kiwanis, the 
Peace-Time Army.” 

We are sad today, as we realize that 
our good friend will not visit us again, 
but his great contributions toward the 
vital, living, heart-warming characterist- 
ics of Kiwanis International, are fresh 
in our memories and will spur us on to 
emulate his fine example. 

T. Harry GowMAN, 
International Trustee, 
Seattle, Washington. 


son. 


HE men who are young in Kiwanis 
join in the tribute of high respect to 
the memory of a great leader. Many ex- 
perienced their first contacts with the 
International leaders at the time when 
Victor M. Johnson’s devoted service to 
Kiwanis was recognized by his elevation 
to the presidency of our organization. 
These young men look with gratitude 
upon the privilege of serving under that 
able leadership. 
But there is something more personal, 
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something more cherished from the mem- 
ories of these last years. We mourn a 
friend. To Victor Johnson as to few men 
was it given to radiate to young men, 
without hint of patronage, the warmth 
and encouragement of friendliness. Cor- 
dial, kindly, a comrade in our common 
service, was Victor Johnson. When he 
joined the “eternal fellowship” he left a 
poignant loneliness in the hearts of Ki- 
wanis men. 
Howarop T. Hitt, 
International Trustee, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


N THE death of Victor M. Johnson, 
Kiwanis has lost another of its great 
leaders. “Vic” as we all loved to call him, 
was one of the pioneers of our organiza- 
tion. During all the years of its struggles 
he has taken an active part in the solution 
of its problems. Of a pleasing personal- 
ity, he made many close friends in Ki- 
wanis. His activities did not cease when 
he had served in the highest office within 
the gift of his friends but his service con- 
tinued up to the day of his death. He 
lived and died a true Kiwanian. May his 
example of service to mankind be an 
inspiration to every one of us and guide 
us to greater achievements. 
JosHua L. Jouns, 
International Trustee, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


N LEARNING of the death of our Past 
International President, Victor M. 
Johnson, [ am reminded of our Interna- 
tional Council Meeting in December. 
“Vic,” confined to the hospital and suf- 
fering considerably, wired the message 
to the meeting that he was “still fighting 
and smiling.” 

This was characteristic of Past Presi- 
dent Johnson in all his Kiwanis work, 
and in his passing we are convinced that, 

“Not to the Strong is the Battle, 
Not to the Swift is the Race, 

But to the True and the Faithful, 
Victory conquers through Grace.” 


True and faithful to the ideals of Ki- 
wanis made Victor M. Johnson the great 
leader that he was, and endeared him to 


all. 
ALBERT SNEDEKER, 


International Trustee, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


GREAT leader, lovable, kindly and 

sincere, my friend and your friend, 
has passed on to the “Great Beyond”; 
but there will always remain with us a 
memory of one who gave his best, un- 
selfishly in service. 

The hearty laugh and genial handclasp 
of “Vic” Johnson expressed his love of life 
and affection for his friends. His loyalty 
and devotion to Kiwanis have been an in- 
spiration to me during all the years that 
I have known him. 

As individuals we shall miss him greatly 
but to Kiwanis his death is a loss too 


great to contemplate and we Kiwanians 
of the Southland bow our heads in sor- 
row. 

The passing of Perry Patterson, Henry 
Elliott and now of “Vic” Johnson has 
broken the ranks of that body of great 
leaders, our Past International Presidents, 
but each has left with us an enviable 
record of a life well spent and a work 
well done. 

May each of us as men and Kiwanians 
profit by the standards established by 
these leaders and. reconsecrate our lives 
to greater and more unselfish service to 
humanity and to our communities. 

I believe that could each of us have had 
a last word with “Vic,” he would have 
said, “Carry on in my beloved Kiwanis.” 

Water R. WEIsER, 
International Trustee, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


NCE again the ranks of our Past 

International Presidents are invaded 
by death and an outstanding pioneer of 
Kiwanis is no longer with us. 

For me it was a happy privilege to 
call “Vic” Johnson a friend of many years 
in Kiwanis. He was one to whom Kiwanis 
brought the romance of service. At a 
time when Kiwanis needed sturdy, un- 
compromising, idealistic leadership, he 
gave unstintingly of himself that an ideal 
and a vision might not perish, and to the 
last he loved and served Kiwanis and his 
fellow-men. 

His was a full and successful life. He 
achieved success, for he left the world 
better than he found it. He had learned 
that to believe in man was the first step 
toward helping him. Blessed with a 
rugged character, a broad and tolerant un- 
derstanding, and abounding fellowship 
and genial personality, he possessed the 
love and respect of his fellow-men. 

No man better exemplified the spirit 
of Kiwanis. For us his life shall ever be 
an inspiration, a challenge to carry on to 
nobler and greater heights. His memory 
is a sweet benediction. We loved him in 
life; we love him now. “He is:not dead, 
he is just away.” 

C. Harotp Hippter, 
Governor, Florida District, 
Eustis, Florida. 


VERY institution since the world be- 
4 gan has produced and handed down 
to posterity, landmarks which perpetuate 
its character. World events stand out in 
the minds of men by the lives of the lowly 
Christ, Alexander the Great, Caesar and 
Napoleon. And our own fair land is hal- 
lowed by the heritage of Washington and 
Lincoln. No less than all these in the his- 
tory of Kiwanis is the outstanding achieve- 
ment of Victor M. Johnson, first Governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District and 
later, due to his outstanding character and 
worth, International President. 
Homely virtues have endeared him to 
every living Kiwanian. And the romance 
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of Kiwanis was made possible by his ex- 
ample of right living and the presentation 
in practical form that, no matter what our 
individual pursuit, “We Build,” build 
character, happiness and real friendship. 
His memory will ever be a beacon, light- 
ing the way down the “Halls of Time” 
to every man who loves Kiwanis. 
Ricuarp N. Howes, 
Immediate Past Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern lowa District, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


ICTOR M. JOHNSON, friend of 

mine, friend to all, regardless of race 
or creed. I miss him, you miss him, they 
miss him. 

The true measure of a man’s worth in 
this world is the good he does in his asso- 
ciations with his fellow-men. Victor leaves 
an heritage of friendship magnetism few 
men have equalled. 

It has often been said about certain 
Kiwanians “Kiwanis made him”; but for 
Victor it may well be said “Victor made 
Kiwanis.” 

His memory inspires me to “drive con- 
sciously toward newer and higher ideals.” 
May his dear family, whom I know so 
well, during this stage of adjusting to 
new worldly conditions, take joy in the 
fact that Victor, husband and father, has 
faithfully performed his worldly mission 
and has gone to a glorious reward. 

Frank P. HAMMonpD, 

Past Governor, 

Illinois-Eastern lowa District, 

Woodlawn, Chicago. 

CONSIDERED “Vic” Johnson as a 

man who came very near to being 

what we call an ideal Kiwanian. He pos- 

sessed personality of the highest degree, 

honesty and integrity, and surely a proper 

spirit of fellowship. “Vic” had leader- 

ship which we admired, was thoroughly 

conversant with community affairs and 

most certainly believed in the Golden 
Rule. 

All of Kiwanis will greatly feel his 
loss but one gratifying thought remains, 
even after his passing, and that is his 
memory which is and should be an inspi- 
ration to all Kiwanians in the carrying on 
of our noble work. 

Kaywin KENNEDY, 
Past Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


HE death of Victor Johnson brought 

sadness and gloom to Kiwanians 
throughout the International jurisdiction. 
It was a painful shock to the members of 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, the dis- 
trict he organized and guided for years, 
the district nearest his big heart. 

Victor Johnson was a big man. His 
fine qualities of heart and mind made him 
a natural leader in a movement like Ki- 
wanis. He possessed rare vision, nobility 


of character, keen judgment of men, and 
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a Lincolnian simplicity that endeared him 
to all who became privileged to know him. 
Over a period of five years I received one 
hundred letters from “Vic.” I re-read 
these this morning, and the reading of 
them leaves me with a clearer conception 
of the greatness of Kiwanis, and with a 
deeper appreciation of the fineness and 
bigness of the friend who has gone. 

The passing of Victor Johnson removes 
from Kiwanis a stalwart figure, a con- 
structive force, and a dominating person- 
ality. 

Nic LeGranp, 
Past Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
Davenport, lowa. 
_ THE person of Victor Johnson, we 
saw the personification of Kiwanis. 
His life constituted an exemplification of 

its finest principles. 

He was possessed of unusual business 
ability and he exercised the highest code 
He inspired the abso- 
lute respect of his fellows, and with it all 
he was endowed with a personality so 
attractive that he became a natural leader 
of men. 

In the early days of Kiwanis, the fact 
that a man of his preéminent ability and 
rare personal charm stood forth as one of 
its leaders, helped to draw into its folds 
the character of men whom the new organ- 
ization was seeking. There was something 
in Kiwanis which appealed to the best in 
Victor Johnson. He saw in it an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his altruistic im- 
pulses. 

The story of his service will be related 
elsewhere in this Magazine, but the re- 
sults of his contribution to the cause can 
never be measured. The influence of a 
life like his does not cease at his death. 
He has done so much for the advance- 
ment of Kiwanis that in almost two thou- 
sand Canadian and American communi- 
ties where Kiwanis clubs exist, his labors 
will continue to bear fruit by making the 
world a better place in which to live. 

Grorce A. SHURTLEFF, 

Past Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


of business ethics. 


**¥ 7 IC” JOHNSON, as we were pleased 

to call him, under the license which 
Kiwanis brotherhood justifies, was one of 
the big hearted public men who really 
took Kiwanis seriously and his contribu- 
tion toward the wonderful success of the 
institution ranks him among the half 
dozen of the outstanding pioneers in In- 
ternational development. 

His wonderful personality and excellent 
business judgment impressed itself dur- 
ing formative years and make us miss him 
as few will be missed. 

Guy GUERNSEY, 
Member, International Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for the United States, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











our grief with words for our good 
friend “Vic” Johnson. 

“Vic,” as he was so commonly known, 
was in every way one of the finest men I 
have ever known in Kiwanis. His friend- 
liness embraced all his acquaintances and 
endeared him to his associates. “Vic’s” 
good fellowship was given practical de- 
monstration whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

The gap which his passing has left in 
Kiwanis, almost incomprehensible to us 
at this time, will be more fully realized 
as the months go by. 

Greorce M. BENNETT, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern lowa District, 


Rockford, Illinois. 


BOUT twelve years ago, together with 
three other good Kiwanians, repre- 
senting our various clubs which then com- 
prised the only clubs in this district, it 
was my distinct pleasure and privilege as 
Aurora’s representative to get my first 
“close-up” of our late friend and brother, 
“Vic” Johnson, as he chose to have him- 
self called. It was at the formation of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, as we lis- 
tened to “Vic’s” prophecy and the wonder- 
ful vision he had of what his beloved 
Kiwanis was going to amount to in future 
years. The wisdom of his words now come 
home to us with greater force than ever. 
He saw the vision; he made others see it, 
and through his wonderful personality 
made those about him carry on as he 
would have them, and the results we all 
know. 

With “Vic” as the first leader of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, we were 
bound to grow and flourish and as we who 
grew to know him more closely and inti- 
mately realized, “Vic” Johnson repre- 
sented all that is implied in the term “a 
100 per cent Kiwanian.” Naturally we 
desired to share him with all Interna- 
tional, and again it fell to my lot to help 
bestow upon “Vic” Johnson the greatest 
honor in International, that of President. 

We are glad, “Vic,” that you were 
spared to see your dreams come true and 
we are only sorry for those who were not 
privileged to share your acquaintance and 
good fellowship, for no one man in all 
Kiwanis International has contributed to 
such a great degree to the wonderful 
ideals and principles that have led Ki- 
wanis ever onward and upward. 

Steve R. BENNETT, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 

Aurora, Illinois. 





ORDS cannot express my feelings 

as I pay tribute to the memory of 

our late Past President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Victor Johnson. 

Victor Johnson was a man who ruled 

ably, charitably and withal justly, always 

striving to promote the best interests of 


KNOW how impossible it is to silence 
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his beloved Kiwanis club. 


He has gone from among us, admired, 
honored, respected and loved, and in go- 
ing he has left behind to those of us who 
remain the example of a noble, useful 
life, well spent in the cause of humanity. 
but above all he has left us the duty of 
caring for, protecting and at all times ad- 
vancing the interests of the club he loved. 

While we deplore the loss of a member 
so capable and efficient, and mourn the 
passing of one so faithful and true, we 
rejoice in the good that he has accom- 
plished through the years while he 
builded for a greater Kiwanis and poured 
the living current of his personality into 
service for his fellow-men. 

Tracy H. Ciark, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


VERYONE who had the pleasure and 
privilege of knowing “Vic” Johnson 
as I did must have certainly felt shocked 
at his going in the prime of his life. It 
has been my privilege to know “Vic” in- 
timately for the past ten years. I found 
him to be one of the outstanding figures 
in Kiwanis, whose vision was clear at all 
times and incentive always right. He was 
available at all times for counsel in Ki- 
wanis matters. He had the happy faculty 
of making friends with everyone he met. 
We shall miss him very much and I con- 
sider his going a great personal loss as 
well. 
J. F. Cornevius, 
Past President, 
North Shore Kiwanis Club, 
North Shore, Chicago. 


T WAS my privilege to attend the first 

convention of the _ IIlinois-Eastern 
Iowa District held at Rockford on Sep- 
tember 27, 1918, and there I became ac- 
quainted with “Vic” Johnson, then Presi- 
dent of the young but efficient Kiwanis 
Club of Rockford and who at this conven- 
tion became the first Governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 

The reception at the train, participated 
in by practically the entire Rockford club 
and many prominent citizens, the splendid 
luncheon and excellent singing by our 
hosts, the sight-seeing trip through the 
city and Camp Grant, the session at the 
Country Club, followed by an excellent 
dinner served on the veranda overlooking 
the beautiful Rock River, are perhaps 
just details to the average reader, but in 
the perfect and masterful manner in 
which all of it was handled, “Vic” John- 
son’s qualities as a leader were clearly 
demonstrated and those present, many of 
whom did not know what Kiwanis was 
all about, sensed and felt that there was 
something worth while in it and were in- 
spired through this exhibition of friend- 
liness and brotherhood. 

Kiwanis owes much to men of the 
caliber of “Vic” Johnson. He was a pi- 
oneer who found the Kiwanis babe in 
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swaddling clothes and aided by his en- 

thusiasm and influence, the milk of human 

kindness flowed abundantly throughout 

the organization and it grew in numbers 

and strength. 
“A great life has entered into the tomb 
And there awaits the requiem of win- 
ter’s snows.” 
Farewell and requiescat in pace. 
Georce F. Repp, 

Past President, 

Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 

Chicago, Illinois. 





ICTOR M. JOHNSON was my ideal 
of a Kiwanian., The year of the Port- 
land Convention we were in the same car 
for weeks on the tour to and from the 
convention. I was privileged to accom- 
pany Doctor Segard to Rockford to urge 
him to accept a nomination for office, and 
a few years later to serve under him when 
he was International President. In the 
last dozen years of our Kiwanis relations, 
I have met him many times and always 
have I found him to be my ideal Kiwanis 
member and officer. A big, strong, broad 
shouldered man, yet a modest, gentle 
man, using his strength to work for others, 
carrying on his shoulders the cares of 
others. A leader in big business but also 
a leader in that service that shall make 
for higher standards in business and so- 
ciety. A man who, while enjoying pros- 
perity, was not unmindful of his duty 
toward the unfortunate and under-privi- 
leged. No words of ours can properly set 
forth our regard for him, or our sorrow 
in his passing on. No issue can contain 
the words so many wish to write. He 
has gone on, but to begin a new work. 
We who continue on for awhile shall the 
more successfully serve, because we have 
known and worked with “Vic” Johnson. 
Orvitte C. Davis, 
Member, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, 1920-21, 
Utica, New York. 


HE Baltimore Kiwanians could 

hardly believe the telegram was true. 
Only a few days before, “Vic” was a 
guest of our club, and he appeared to be 
in good spirits and in fine condition. 

“Vic” Johnson—one of the best loved 
men in Kiwanis International—will be 
sincerely missed, and no need to relate to 
Kiwanians what he did and how he 
worked for the organization. When I last 
saw him here in Baltimore, “Vic” told me 
that he had his business affairs in such 
good shape that he could give all the.time 
necessary for even greater effort to help 
build Kiwanis. 

“Vic” Johnson possessed that rare hu- 
man quality of character that attracted 
men. He loved people, because he was 
sympathetic and probably understood 
mankind to a degree that he recognized 
all men as brothers. 

Kiwanis is a human organization—it is 


real. But the organization can only be as 
good as the men who compose it. This 
applies particularly to our International 
officers. The fountainhead of any group 
reflects its personality down into the rank 
and file. 

Kiwanis has grown, because, as a rule, 
it has been officered by the best character 
we could find. “Vic” Johnson was one of 
the outstanding types. 

We shall miss him, but I like to think 
that his life has already inspired other 
Kiwanians to such an extent that many 
of his manly, human characteristics will 
be reflected in other officers and our mem- 
bers, and that through them “Vic” John- 
son will live gloriously for evermore. 

J. THomas Lyons, 
Member, Committee on Convention 
Program, 1921-22, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


**¥ 7 IC” JOHNSON brought to Kiwanis, 

when it was young, dignity paradox- 
ically coupled with enthusiasm. He 
owned, in remarkable degree, the faculty 
of weighing values in general by the 
standard of calm, business experience. 
His contribution of the older man’s poise, 
imbued with very high ideals for Kiwanis, 
came at a most happy and helpful time in 
our history. 

Not professing to be an intellectual 
giant, “Vic” Johnson’s remarkable store 
of that good sense, which is not very com- 
mon, coupled with his devotion of self and 
of service through many years can well 
be counted of fundamental aid in the 
building of our structure. 

All Kiwanis is indebted to the man and 
to his memory. 

Artuur D. WeEtcH, 
Member, Committee on Laws and 
Regulations, 1921-22, 
Portland, Maine. 





LL Kiwanians are united in sorrow for 
the loss by death of Past Interna- 
tional President Victor M. Johnson, 
whose kindly disposition and genial man- 
ner endeared him to all those with whom 
he came in contact. 

His forceful character contributed 
largely to the success and proud position 
that Kiwanis has attained on this con- 
tinent, and his wise counsel will be missed 
at many future International gatherings. 

“In days to come, days slow to dawn, 
When wisdom deigns to dwell with 
men, 
These echoes of a voice long stilled 
Haply shall wake responsive strain.’ 

R. A. Darker, 
Past Governor, Western Canada District, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


? 


NCE again Death has claimed one of 
our Kiwanis pioneers. For it was in 
the early formative years of Kiwanis that 
the counsel, influence and leadership of 
Past International President Victor John- 
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son was felt. Ever since the beginning 
his patience, clear vision and sound 
advice made him most valuable in the 
growth and development of our organiza- 
tion. His untimely death is an irrepa- 
rable loss to Kiwanis International and a 
severe shock to his many friends. 
Georce R. GEIcER, 
Past Governor, New Jersey District, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


HEN an attempt was made once to 
pay tribute to a great man, the 
spokesman said, “He was one of God's 
Noblemen.” This can be just as appro- 
priately applied to our lamented friend— 
“Vic” Johnson. If it is God’s purpose 
and plan to have noblemen here on earth, 
then “Vic” Johnson was of that number. 
His life was void of hypocrisy, ostenta- 
tion and the glitter and glare of the spec- 
tacular. He was genuine through and 
through and believed in, lived and prac- 
ticed the Golden Rule. Who could think 
of “Vic” Johnson for a moment “doing 
unto others” other than he would have 
them do unto him? He loved his fellow- 
man and when he came into Kiwanis he 
brought and left more than he took away. 
He lived a life of usefulness, a life of 
helpfulness. He was a true Kiwanian be- 
cause he was, in every respect, a buiider 
—a builder of those things which make 
men bigger and better, kinder and truer. 
A builder of the material, yes, but that 
was incidental to things higher and more 
uplifting. Did I know “Vic” Johnson? 
Yes, I knew him and my knowing him 
made me a better Kiwanian because of 
his influence, his leadership, his sincerity. 
Kiwanis lost a strong man when “Vic” 
Johnson was taken away. 
Cuarves Carvin GILBERT 
Past Governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


WISH that I had the ability to write 

the tribute that I should for Victor 
Johnson. Unfortunately I haven’t, but I 
know that in Kiwanis there are many who 
have, and even though I cannot write it, 
I can share the writings of others know- 
ing in my heart that they express my 
feelings better than I can myself. 

I first met “Vic” the year I was district 
governor, on my visit to Chicago. We 
became particularly good friends and 
were from that time on. We, here in 
Canada, mourn his loss very deeply, be- 
cause we know that he was a man who 
had Kiwanis at heart, as much if not 
more than any of our great leaders, and 
having a far-seeing mind, and the great 
love of Kiwanis in his heart, he worked 
for its good at all times, which together 
with his wonderful congenial personality 
made him a man loved by all. 

J. B. Hay, 
Past Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 
London, Ontario. 
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N THE passing of Victor M. Johnson, 


Kiwanis has lost one of its stalwarts. 
“Vic,” as we all called him because of 
his universal friendliness, knew Kiwanis 
in every detail of organization and activ- 
ity; and he felt its spirit and appreciated 
its achievements as well as anyone in it. 
But he was essentially a business man and 
it was the business side of Kiwanis to 
which he gave his best. It was not his 
habit to exult about the ideals of Kiwanis. 
His greater interest was in knowing how 
it worked and what it could do and how 
he could help to make it do its best. His 
presidential address at the Saint Paul 
Convention was typical of this practical 
attitude. 

I have always felt that we have been 
singularly fortunate in Kiwanis in having 
as International President the right man at 
the right time; that each president has 
rendered just that service which he was 
best fitted to give and our organization 
needed at the time. This is un- 
questionably true of “Vic” Johnson. He 
visited little, but gave much attention to 
the efficiency of departments and their 
Thus he brought to 
our organization a_ practical 
strength that was very timely. 

Those of us who have only had the 
opportunity of visiting with him occasion- 
ally at International 
most of all miss his sound advice, which 
he always freely gave. Although slow to 
give an opinion, when he did express one 
it was after he had given careful consid- 
eration to the matter and then his opinion 
was usually right. His friendly willing- 
ness to help in this way was appreciated 
by all and will be regretfully missed by 
many. 

Indeed, we have lost a stalwart! 

Wittiam H. Reeper, Jr., 
Past Governor, Utah-ldaho District, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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NOTHER of our great Kiwanis lead- 
ers has come to the end of the jour- 
ney, making the third of our Interna- 
tional Presidents who have passed from 
active association to lasting memory. 
Victor M. Johnson, the stalwart Kiwa- 
nian of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
has followed his friend, Henry J. Elliott, 
from active participation in our great 
service club, leaving behind a record that 
is an inspiration to all living Kiwanians. 
It was but the other day that I re-read 
an article which appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1928, Kiwanis Magazine, entitled 
“Reminiscences of Henry J. Elliott.” That 
article breathed the spirit of Victor M. 
Johnson in the simple, clear and direct 
way in which he spoke of his close friend 
and associate. 

Victor was a practical Kiwanian, see- 
ing things with the eyes of a business 
man, and this talent he put to good use 
in the building up of his home district. 

His early contribution to International 
was mostly associated with finances, and 





he was the author of the budget system 
that has been since so well developed by 
our International organization. 

When he was elected International 
President in Denver in 1924, he appeared 
on the platform a strong, rugged per- 
sonality, and everyone in that convention 
hall was impressed with the thought that 
the new president had solemnly sold him- 
self to his great opportunity in Kiwanis 
service. 

I had the great pleasure of being 
closely associated with him, prior to and 
during the Saint Paul International Con- 
vention of 1925. I caught an inside view 
of the simplicity and beauty of his family 
life; and his great devotion to Kiwanis 
was so apparent in his daily conversation. 
His mind constantly reflected back to the 
service club and there was no sustained 
conversation with him without some ref- 
erence to Kiwanis. 

While he was not an orator, the efficient 
and dignified way in which he presided 
over the convention of 1925, marked him 
as a man of the caliber of presidents and 
as one who had the quality to rise to the 
occasion. 

The great message that he leaves be- 
hind is that he continued until the end a 
100 per cent Kiwanian. He served from 
the beginning of Kiwanis until the Lord 
called him, and at no time did he lose 
interest or did he fall by the wayside. 

It is encouraging to see men, touched 
with the spirit of Kiwanis, continue 
through when their day of great honor 
and distinction is in the past tense. It 
proves to us smaller men that inspired 
service is worth while. 

R. J. RenpALL, 

Past Governor, New Jersey District, 

Je rsey City, Neu Jersey. 

GE brings leadership. It also brings 

the sunset. How fine it was that the 

mellow colors of the West tempered the 

calm assurance with which “Vic” John- 

son guided us. Courtesy, quiet and gen- 

tleness were always reflected in the de- 

termination with which he conducted his 

chieftainship. And though oblivion has 

claimed his body, still linger on the sur- 
face of memory those golden lights. 

It is pitiful that the pang of separation 
is needed to call forth tributes so justly 
due. Oh, that we could pay all that we 
owe him! 

Cuarves F. Rippe.1, 
Past Governor, 
Pacific-Northwest District, 
Seattle, Washington. 


N THE Pacific Coast we join with the 

Atlantic and other sections of the 
country in paying tribute to Past Presi- 
dent “Vic” Johnson. He endeared him- 
self to all Kiwanians and personally I 
know of no man who was a more outstand- 
ing and inspiring figure in Kiwanis than 
was “Vic” Johnson. We mourn his pass- 
ing and feel grateful for the indelible im- 
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pression he has left upon Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 
Hucu M. CaLpwe Lt, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Pacific-Northwest District, 
Seattle, Washington. 


HE passing of Victor Johnson, Past 

International President, came as a 
great shock to me and many of the mem- 
bers of the Windsor club. He had been 
our guest on several occasions and we had 
learned to love him for his sincere devo- 
tion and loyalty to Kiwanis. 

He truly was a lover of Kiwanis and 
Kiwanis ideals. 

It has been said that “The first duty 
of the president of a Kiwanis club is to 
radiate and exemplify the spirit of the 
organization.” 

This is just what “Vic” Johnson did 
during the years of his association with 
Kiwanis International including his year 
as President. 

He gave much to this great organiza- 
tion and his labors and influence have 
helped to place it on the high plane which 
it has attained. 

I cannot help but think that his loss 
will be deeply felt by all of his associates 
of Kiwanis International and all those 
with whom he worked for so many years. 

An old guard has disappeared from our 
mortal view, but may we all try to know 
that he is realizing to a larger and greater 
sense the ideals he so dearly loved and 
tried to inculcate into the lives of others. 

Frep E. Harvey, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 
Windsor, Ontario. 
N UNFORTUNATELY too rare oc- 
casions one meets a man to whom 
one is at once drawn either through a 
vivid, striking personality, an apparent 
sincerity of purpose or a feeling of deep 
confidence. Still more rarely does any 
one man embody all three characteristics, 
but in Victor Johnson they were exempli- 
fied to the fullest extent. He had, too, in 
no small measure, that spirit of friendli- 
ness which is such a strong factor in 

creating intimacy. 

In his writings, on the platform and 
in private conversation he invariably gave 
evidence of being at once able to get to 
the root of those perplexing matters of 
greater or lesser importance which are 
constantly arising, and with his excellent 
judgment, and from his ripe store of ex- 
perience, he would advance suggestions, 
which if they did not fully cure the ills, 
at least went a long way towards their 
betterment. 

He will be particularly remembered by 
we Canadians for his kindly feelings in 
our regard, feelings which were epito- 
mized in his address delivered at the In- 
ternational convention in Seattle when he 
said: “Kiwanis may not have the name 
‘Ambassador of Peace’ yet it is the em- 
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bodiment of the true spirit of interna- 
tional peace and friendship.” 

“Vic” Johnson and Kiwanis—they will 
ever remain synonymous in our memo- 
ries. Kiwanis has lost an inspirational 
leader, Canadians have lost a friend, and 
this old world of ours is a better place 
through his having lived. 

A. Grorce RusseELL, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 


Quebec, Quebec. 


VERY Kiwanian who knew “Vic” 

Johnson will, I am sure, miss him 
through the years to come. Conventions 
and conferences will not be the same with- 
out him. I loved him and he counted me 
his friend. Love and friendship are 
God’s greatest gifts, and in these “Vic” 
abounded. 

I shall always remember him as a prac- 
tical idealist. His greatest contribution 
to Kiwanis International was in giving 
life and permanence to committee ac- 
tivities. The ideals and practical pur- 
poses of Kiwanis have since, through his 
inspiration, had a rebirth. 

The spirit of “Vic” Johnson is a chal- 
lenge to Kiwanis. It held high her spirits 
—it kept aloft her noble purposes—but 
it always bore in mind that it was the 
practical policy of keeping both feet on 
the ground which built enduringly. His 
life was the exemplification of “faith with- 
out works is death.” 

Personally, I would care little for ideals 
of Kiwanis if they were not encased with- 
in a handclasp and bound enduringly in 
friendship. I shall long remember him as 
a noble Kiwanian, but always as my 
friend. Long may his spirit be revered 
by Kiwanians—long may his love and 
friendship inspire us. 

Harry E. Yockey, 
Former Lieutenant-Governor, 
Indiana District, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

N A gallery of art, a temple of polished 

stone, I stood before an exquisite pic- 
ture and all that was fine in me glowed 
and shone, and in the spirit of me there 
was reflected the beauty of an artist’s in- 
spired soul. The artist has gone. Must I 
bid beauty, then, adieu? 

The charm of a lovely voice has led me 
from groping darkness to a sunlit garden. 
The muted note of violin has opened a 
heart, too long closed, that tenderness 
might enter there. The touch of master 
hands on cathedral organ keys has ban- 
ished doubt from a questioning soul and 
sent it streaming through a starlit night 
to a land of hope and faith and peace. 
The voice is stilled—the bow is broken— 
the hands are resting, now. Must I, in 
utter loneliness, go my way henceforth 
in silence? 

Life cannot be always sunshine—there 
must be starlit nights. There must be rain 
—else there would be no rainbows. There 





must be work—lest we weary of play. 
There must come times when you and I 
smile—au revoir! 
Au revoir—Victor Johnson—au revoir! 
Until we meet again—in the beauty of 
‘some knightly deed. Until the laughter 
of a child brings our spirits close again. 
Until Youth, because of music you have 
made, turns from pleasant valleys and 
seeks the mountain tops. Until smiles 
make rainbows of Mothers’ tears. Until— 
through a thousand reveries, at dawn, at 
noon, at eventide and through a starlit 
night, you come to us and we commune 
and smile together as of yesterday. Until 
we meet again—in some kindly thought, 
some gentle deed, some friendly word. 
Not good-bye—not farewell—but au 
revoir! Victor Johnson. 
R. ArMIsTEAD GRADY, 
Secretary, Minnesota-Dakotas District, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


O LIVE as gently as he could; to be, 

no matter where, a man; to take what 
came of good or ill and still cling to faith 
and honor; to do his best and let that 
stand the record of his life and hand; 
and then if failure came, still work and 
hope for victory. 

To have no secret place wherein to 
stoop unseen to shame or sin; to be the 
same when alone as when every deed is 
known; to live undaunted, unafraid of 
any step made; to be without pretense or 
sham. 

To be honest; to be generous; 
his part without boasting. 

So lived Victor M. Johnson, the third 
of our beloved International Presidents, 
who has passed to silence at the bidding 
of the Master Builder. 

No truer or stauncher disciple of Ki- 
wanis aims, ideals and purposes ever 
lived, and the record of his generous life 
will always remain as an incentive and as 
still greater Kiwanis 


to do 


a reminder for 
achievements. 
Pete LaAnp, 
Secretary, Ohio District, 
Akron, Ohio. 


T WAS with deep regret that I learned 
of the passing of that splendid fellow 
and fine Kiwanian, Past International 
President Victor M. Johnson of Monroe, 
Michigan. His administration during 
1924-1925, I consider one of the real 
bright spots in our splendid organization. 
He was a man of sound judgment, pro- 
gressive and enterprising, and those of us 
who had the extreme pleasure of working 
with him found a Kiwanian who, whether 
it was on a committee or as President of 
our great organization, always had the 
best that was high and lofty of purpose at 
heart. Every measure in Kiwanis Inter- 
national relating to its progress and de- 
velopment found in him an earnest and 
effective supporter always consistently 
loyal to its best interests, which placed 
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him in high standing in the councils of 
Kiwanis, which was the legitimate out- 
come of his persistency of purpose, his 
undaunted energy and his adherence to 
principles that were right. Very active, 
he deserves great credit for the good he 
has accomplished. He was an ideal Ki- 
wanian and served to convince us all more 
and more that great organizations like 
Kiwanis are measured by the product of 
well-rounded, symmetrical ideal men such 
as Victor M. Johnson, that make for com- 
munities inspiring and ennobling influ- 
ences. Fearless in maintaining his po- 
sition always won for him by sheer force 
his commanding position and personality. 
Familiar in all Kiwanis activities, his 
advice was always sought, and it is with 
the profoundest regret, and mindful of 
the great loss of Kiwanis, that I again 
give expression of grief of the passing of 
one of our great leaders. 
Frep W. Witter, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Canton, 
Canton, Ohio. 
N EMBERS of the powerful civic and 
social organization whose influence 
he helped widen and perpetuate, and hun- 
dreds of friends in the business world, 
are saddened by the passing of Victor M. 
Johnson. 
He was born in Rockford, member of 
a sturdy pioneer family, and grew to man- 
hood here, becoming a conspicuous figure 
in the community’s industrial life. Al- 
though part of his later years were spent 
in other fields, he was ever close to his 
boyhood home in his thoughts, and his 
friendships here were hallowed by years 
of happy association. There was a rugged 
spirit in him that commanded respect. 
Forcefulness, enthusiasm and 
were manifested in his business career. 
His geniality was pervasive; it never con- 
tained a false note. An able executive 
and naturally a leader, his labors in be- 
half of Kiwanis International, which he 
served as President, added to our order’s 
usefulness and fame, and the fellowship 
which animates it. 
A splendid exemplar of the Kiwanis 
creed, Victor Johnson’s death deprives the 
fraternity of one who added lustre to its 


courage 


name. 
Frep E. STERLING, 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

State of Illinois, 

Rockford, Illinois. 


T SEEMS but yesterday, though seed- 
time and harvest have passed around 

the sun many times, since Rockford was 
invited to join the army of forward-look- 
ing men, in a service to mankind. 

I remember the belief expressed at that 
time was that Rockford had many good 
organizations for social betterment, and 
that if it were possible at all to add one 
more to the number, much depended at 
the outset on “Whom will we have as our 
leader?” As always in our history the 
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right man has come forward at the op- 
portune time, whose capacity for organi- 
zation, a man whose judgment, whose in- 
tegrity and fair-mindedness has made it 
possible to do just what “Nature’s noble- 
man,” Victor M. Johnson, did in develop- 
ing an “All Rockford” Kiwanis club, 
whose standing was so high in Kiwanis 
that he was advanced, step by step 
through sheer force of merit, to the ex- 
alted position of President of Kiwanis 
International. 

It is given to but few men to be known 
internationally and we who knew and 
loved “V. M.” know that he won recog- 
nition on merit and that only the Grim 
Reaper could still the noble heart of him 
who sacrificed and gave of himself to 
help establish a great service ideal. 

W. W. Bennett, 
Former Mayor of Rockford, 
Past President of Kiwanis Club. 





T HAS been my privilege and honor to 
have known Victor M. Johnson for 
nearly seventeen years. He was a member 
of the church of which I am pastor and 
served on the Board of Trustees. He was 
a man of strong convictions and high 
ideals, true to what he thought was right. 
There was a certain self-respect and self- 
dignity about him which we all admired. 
There are some virtues which are hidden 
away in the hills of the soul and they re- 
fuse to come forth and reveal themselves 
to anything short of our own best self and 
such a virtue is self-respect. Whatever 
else a man loses in life he can never afford 
to lose that something which God gave 
to him and which is his own true self. 
We may call it conscience or spiritual 
response, it makes little difference what 
we call it, but the fact remains that a 
man has to live with himself in the last 
analysis. The finest tribute that you can 
pay to any man is to say that he was true 
to his own best self. 

Victor M. Johnson had a kindly dispo- 
sition and a cheerful spirit. This shone 
in his face, rang out in his voice and made 
him the center of every social gathering. 
He possessed that charm of personality 
which endeared others to him. He had 
the genius for making friends and keep- 
ing them. Nothing pleased him better 
than to be in the company of his friends. 
His sympathies were always with his 
friends who were everywhere. He was 
always and forever helping them and en- 
tering into their lives and he will be for- 
ever remembered by them. The supreme 
courage with which he carried his own 
burdens, the unselfish patience with 
which he carried the burdens of others 
and the loyalty with which he supported 
his devoted friendships, revealed a won- 
derful character of surpassing sweetness 
and power. 

Mr. Johnson’s home life was ideal and 
it was here where he loved most of all to 
be. He was proud of his family and often 
spoke of his anticipations to be realized 


in the life of his children. It is a wonder- 
ful thing for a man to live his life, do his 
work, face his problems and never break 
faith with his home and his family ties. 
There was a deep religious piety in his 
whole make-up. A quiet, simple faith in 
a governing, guiding Heavenly Father. 
And after all true religion is not simply 
found in a creed or wrapped up in a 
book, or contained in an organization but 
is largely wrapped up in the spirit in 
which we live. Looked at from that view- 
point we can leave our brother in the 
hands of his Heavenly Father, “Who 
doeth all things well.” 
Dr. Joun Gorvon, 

Pastor, Second Congregational 
Church of Rockford, attended 
by Mr. Johnson during his 

residence there. 


HE builders of the Rockford Kiwanis 
club realized that the first president 
should be a man of fine balance; a man 
of well-blended practicality, humor, 
friendliness, philanthropic spirit, idealism 
Victor M. Johnson was 
hopefully chosen because of his posses- 
sion of these desired qualities, but his 
administration surpassed the hopes of his 
friends. A staunch and enthusiastic be- 
liever in the ideals of the International 
organization, he firmly but genially in- 
sisted upon the whole International pro- 
gram. His success and magnetism natur- 
ally attracted a larger attention and logi- 
cally led to his final promotion to the 
International presidency. 
It is rare indeed to meet a man like Mr. 
Johnson who has dignity without severity, 
idealism 


and modesty. 


despatch without bruskness, 
without visionariness, practicality without 
hardness, self-reliance without conceit, 
humor without coarseness, sociability 
without superficiality. 

His contribution of practical idealism 
in the formative period of our Kiwanis 
movement was of inestimable value. Our 
grief in his loss is tempered by the con- 
viction that this contribution can never 
be lost. 

Rev. CHarLes PARKER CONNOLLY, 
Christian Union Church, 


Rockford, Illinois. 


“Count on Me”—“Vic” Johnson 
(From page 64) 


tentionally did any man any wrong. While 
he had convictions of his own, he was 
tolerant in He cherished no 
grudges—he harbored no resentment. 

As a young Kiwanian—as president of 
my club—through the offices 
which I have had the honor to hold, down 
to the present position as International 
President, I have always found the advice 
of Victor M. Johnson worth listening to. 
His sincere interest, prompted only by 
his desire to see the organization increase 
in influence and become a greater agency 


his views. 


various 
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for good on the North American Conti- 
nent, was evident in all the conclusions 
he reached. 

I well recall the splendid meeting which 
we had at Baltimore, Maryland, on Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, 1929, with the Committee 
of Past International Presidents, of which 
committee “Vic” was the chairman. This 
meeting was attended by all but one of 
the Past International Presidents, who 
was unavoidably prevented from being 
present. The conference was a most in- 
teresting and helpful one, and as the 
discussion progressed, directed by the 
chairman, I could not help but be deeply 
impressed by the sincere heart interest of 
all of our Past International Presidents, 
and “Vic” well expressed the sentiments 
of all those present when he said “We 
always want to be useful to the organizae- 
tion.” 

Following that meeting I rode with him 
from Baltimore on my way to the Mich- 
igan District Convention. I stopped off 
at Detroit and spent half a day with him. 
Much of the time was spent in discussing 
Kiwanis matters, and as he shook hands 
with me, which proved to be for the last 
time, I will never forget the last words 
which he spoke as we grasped hands, “If 
there is anything I can do for Kiwanis, 
you know you can count on me.” 

These were the last words I heard from 
our friend Victor M. Johnson. No words 
could more fittingly represent his devo- 
tion and his loyalty to the organization 
of which he was so proud. There is no 
better way in my opinion that we can do 
honor to his memory than to do those 
things which will promote the objects 
which were nearest and dearest to his 
heart in our organization, and the slogan 
“Count on Me,” which has since been 
adopted as the slogan for the Illinois- 
Eastern lowa District of our International 
organization, is a phrase which should 
come as a challenge to every man in our 
ranks in living a life and discharging the 
responsibilities of a true Kiwanian. 





Victor M. Johnson—Friend 
(From page 63) 


tial to success and the committee adopted 
them and began the search for a new sec- 
retary. It was “Vic” Johnson who finally 
convinced Fred. C. W. Parker that he 
should accept the secretaryship after he 
had declined the appointment seven 
months before. 

Victor Magnus Johnson was born in 
Rockford, Illinois, on April 9, 1872, being 
the fifth of a family of nine children. 
Both his father and mother came to this 
country from Sweden and shortly after 
their arrival settled in Rockford in 1852. 
He was a graduate of the public schools 
of Rockford and began his business career 
in the merchants’ tailoring and men’s fur- 
nishings business conducted by his father. 

For many years Mr. Johnson was the 
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General Manager of the Free Sewing Ma- 
chine Company of Rockford, which made 
splendid progress under his capable direc- 
tion. It was during his connection with 
that company that he assisted in organ- 
izing the Rockford Kiwanis club and was 
elected its first president. 


In recent years Mr. Johnson has resided 
in Monroe, Michigan, where he was one 
of the owners of the Barrett Products 
Company, producers of panel materials 
for the automotive industry. The success 
of the company was largely due to “Vic’s” 
business and sales ability and only six 
months ago a most advantageous con- 
solidation was entered into with a concern 


_in the same line of business at Detroit. 


Victor M. Johnson was married at 
Beloit, Illinois, to Miss Louie Clark on 
March 10, 1897. Mrs. Johnson, two sons 
and a daughter survive him. Armer Clark 
Johnson is in business at Waukegan, IlIli- 
nois, and Bayard Johnson is in charge of 
manufacturing for the Barrett Products 
Company plant at Monroe, Michigan. The 
youngest of the three children, Miss 
Camilla Johnson, is at present a_post- 
graduate student at Columbia University. 

Among his outside interests Mr. John- 
son served for many years as a trustee of 
the First Congregational Church of Rock- 
ford and as a trustee of Rockford College. 
He was a 32nd Degree Mason, a Shriner 
and an Elk. 

Late in November “Vic” found it nec- 
essary to go to the hospital. for a minor 
operation from which he rallied satis- 
factorily, but it was determined that a 
major operation was necessary which was 
performed two weeks later, and from the 
effects of which he never rallied. The 
immediate cause of his death was pneu- 
monia which set in after he was apparent- 
ly making progress toward recovery. 
Death occurred at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on Monday, De- 
cember 16, 1929. The funeral services 
were conducted from the home of his 
sister, Mrs. A. J. Anderson of Rockford, 
with interment in the Scandinavian Ceme- 
tery, Rockford. 

Three of the outstanding leaders of 
Kiwanis International, all of whom have 
served as International president, have 
now joined the “Invisible Classification.” 
Perry S. Patterson, Henry J. Elliott and 
Victor M. Johnson were all close friends. 
Perry and “Vic” attended the first Inter- 
national convention as presidents of their 
respective clubs, the Chicago and Rock- 
ford, Illinois, clubs. Henry and “Vic” 
met for the first time at the Providence 
Convention in 1918. When the poet spoke 
of “the love of a man for a man” he must 
have had in mind the intimate friendship 
between Henry Elliott and “Vic” Johnson. 
What a nucleus those three great Kiwanis 
leaders will be for that “Kiwanis Club 
on High,” all of whose members belong 
to the same classification. 

In “Vic’s” last address before an Inter- 


national convention, in Seattle, in June, 
1928, he quoted: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the 

road, 

Where the race of men pass by. 

The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 

As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 

Nor hurl the cynic’s ban, 

I will build a house by the side of the 
road 

And be a friend to man.” 


Then he said, “Kiwanis is this house 
by the side of the highroad of the United 
States and Canada where sympathy, un- 
derstanding, friendship and love are to 
be found.” Yes, and in the “House of Ki- 
wanis” will continue to be in everlasting 
remembrance the friendship of “Vic” 
Johnson lavished upon Kiwanis and 
Kiwanians. 





Atlantic City Pays a Tribute 
(From page 79) 


Dr. Charles B. Kaighn, president of the 
Kiwanis club for 1929, presided at the 
dinner, welcoming the guests and intro- 
ducing them. Past International Trustee 
H. Walter Gill made the presentation of 
the tablet and extended felicitations in 
an elaborate oration. Mr. Henry W. Leeds 
replied for the company, giving a history 
of the hotel and the unique partnership 
which had never known formal contracts, 
J. Haines Lippincott adding a few words. 
International Trustee William J. Carring- 
ton, in a delightful, humorous talk, illus- 
trated with choice pictures of rare vin- 
tage, revealed that the date marked the 
thirty-third wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. Leeds, which brought 
forth renewed applause and congratula- 
tions. A huge wedding cake was brought 
in, a mark of respect from the hotel em- 
ployes. 

Officers and directors of the Leeds and 
Lippincott Company are Henry W. Leeds, 
president; J. Haines Lippincott, vice- 
president; Samuel P. Leeds, A. T. Bell, 
Jonas Marquardt, Harry H. Hallman, 
John H. Lippincott and Robert Leeds. 

Mr. Henry Leeds is a past president of 
the Atlantic City Kiwanis club and is 
retiring lieutenant-governor of the Del- 
sea Division of the New Jersey District. 
Mr. Haines Lippincott, Mr. Hallman and 
Adrian Phillips, advertising mandger are 
Kiwanis members. - 

The plaque, which was affixed to the 
wall just outside the beautiful Rutland 
Room where the banquet was served, 
reads: 

“This tablet is presented to the Leeds 
and Lippincott Company by the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlantic City to commemorate 
the completion of Haddon Hall, a hotel 
that combines magnitude and magnifi- 
cence, dignity and luxury, beauty and 
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simplicity, and ranks with the best in 
the world. An achievement that adorns 
a city of distinctive hotels, a contribution 
that we esteem a conspicuous public 
service.” 

Mr. Raymond P. Read, as head of the 
committee arranging the testimonial, re- 
ceived both praise and thanks from his fel- 
low Kiwanians. Associated with him on the 
committee were Ezra C. Bell, W. Elmer 
Brown, Robert T. Chapman, Walter W. 
Clark, Jr., Paul M. Cope, W. Preston 
Crook, Allen B. Endicott, E. Lester Far- 
rell, James J. Farrell, Harold W. Faunce, 
H. Walter Gill, Thomas L. Husselton, 
George McAvoy, Roy H. Munyon, Adrian 
W. Phillips, Carl T. Roesch, Milton E. 
Seaman, Albert H. Skean, Richard E. 
Swift and Charles P. Tilton. 





A Book Kiwanians Should 
Study 


SMALL TOWNS, An Estimate of Their 
Trade and Culture, by Walter Burr; 
McMillan Company, New York, 
Publisher. 


N A small book of something over 200 
pages, Walter Burr of the University 
of Missouri, has packed considerable ac- 
cumulated knowledge about the small 
town, its environment, trade relations, 
governmental conditions, and social in- 
stitutions. Mr. Burr believes with many 
of us that the old individualistic day has 
gone and the time for action through 
community effort and building together 
has arrived. He makes many excellent 
suggestions about how to do this and espe- 
cially does he emphasize the need of fact- 
finding before action. 

Evidently he has found in his investi- 
gations some of the same facts that many 
others of us believe for he says, “County 
government in the United States holds 
two world championships: It is both the 
most expensive government in the world 
and the most inefficient government in the 
world.” As a result he advocates the 
county manager idea under a Similar plan 
now successfully used in many cities and 
towns. 

But the book deals with the school, 
health, adult education, the church, poli- 
tics and business all in the relation to a 
better community. The author foresees or 
forecasts the time when probably coun- 
ties may be consolidated into new units 
so that the functions of government may 
be better administered. He believes that 
our conception of the size of the com- 
munity will be greatly enlarged. 

There will be a difference of opinion 
about some of the ideas expressed, but 
the Kiwanian engaged in rural-urban re- 
lations work will find the volume of con- 
siderable value. 

F. H. Jeter, 
Chairman, Internationl Committee 
on Agriculture 1927-28. 
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Applying Chain Store Methods to 
Non-Chain Stores 


(From page 69) 


importance of rapid turnover of stock and 
capital. This implies not simply a con- 
stant supply of wholesome stock but also 
a constant profit in the shape of dividends 
on the investment involved. 

The controlling minds in any unit must 
possess that flexible quality which per- 
mits ready coérdination with supervising 
managers and easy adaptation to the con- 
tacts of the local field. 

The training of employees toward the 
art of merchandising is as necessary as 
the training of the mind for thought. 
Something more than goods, wrapping 
paper and a cash register is necessary to 
the equipment of intelligent salesmanship 
behind the counter. 

The aim of all this careful preparation 
should be the performance of a public 
service by the efficient distribution of 
merchandise to consumers. 

A thorough application of these ten 
essential principles to retail trade must 
assure to the independent merchant of 
intelligence, as well as to the chain store 
system, the favor of whatever gods of 
economic destiny there may chance to be. 
And if one questions the necessary appli- 
cation of these ten principles to the affairs 
of the independent merchant, let him re- 
flect that so informed a student of busi- 
ness life as Earl C. Sams, President of the 
J. C. Penney Company, has remarked that 
the successful retail merchant must be 
“an expert buyer, a capable credit man, a 
skilled salesman, an accurate storekeeper, 
a good window trimmer, an auditor, an 
advertising man, a man-trainer, and a suc- 
all rolled into one. Taken by and 
large, the retailer has nothing to fear 
from anybody but himself.” 


Cess 


The neglect of some or all of these 
principles of retail business is the real 
cause of failure among independent busi- 
men. According to the figures of 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, the ratio of failure 
among the independent retailers is no 
greater now than it has been for forty 
And Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce avers: 


ness 


years, 


“The plain fact appears to be that the 
influence of competition in occasioning 
retail disasters is enoriaously exaggerated. 
It is not nearly so mischievous a power as 
the failures would have us think. 

“A recent survey by a nationally known 
credit rating firm shows that competition 
accounted for 3.4 per cent of business 
failures in 1928. But 31.4 per cent are 
charged up under the heading of Incom- 
petence. 


“It seems, in considering the retail store 
failures, that the original setting up of 
some retail businesses was decidedly ill- 
advised. 
seant economic justification. 


For many retail stores there is 
They rep- 





resent hope, ambition, and poor judg- 
ment.” 

What other outcome can be expected 
when so little sense in stock selection is 
shown as to warrant a government report 
from the recent Louisville Grocery Sur- 
vey, that on the shelf of one grocer were 
found tins of white tuna fish of a variety 
that had not even been caught for more 
than three years. Branded merchandise 
was found which had been discontinued 
by its manufacturer for almost four years. 

Furthermore, the economic death of 
many an individual storekeeper may be 
attributed to personal ignorance of the 
vast significance of turnover. In a recent 
survey by the United States Department 
of Commerce, it was found that one mer- 
chant with an inventory investment of 
$3,000, had an annual sales volume of 
$115,000. Another merchant, with an in- 
ventory of $3,500 secured an annual sales 
volume of only $25,000. It will be ap- 
parent that the first merchant turned his 
stock more than thirty-seven times a year, 
while the second merchant secured only 
seven turns a year. This is a simple 
illustration of old time methods and vari- 
ations which the chain stores have learned 
to avoid. 

Progressive business men cannot lay too 
great stress on the importance of turn- 
over, for turnover is the magic in the 
science of management. But as Mr. R. 
W. Lyons, Executive Secretary of the 
National Chain Store Association says: 

“Many merchants do not yet under- 
stand the tremendous significance of even 
a very small turnover difference. An im- 
portant illustration of its vital nature is 
strikingly afforded by the following facts: 
The Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search has determined that the average 
turnover in the wholesale dry goods field 
is 3.4 times per year, which means that 
one turnover is accomplished .each 107 
days. The same authority has also de- 
termined that the average turnover of the 
average department store which must get 
its supply of merchandise from the whole- 
sale dry goods house is 2.1 times per year. 
This means that a complete turnover is 
accomplished every 174 days. Contrast 
the above figures with those taken from 
one of the leading chains of department 
stores. This chain of department stores 
turns its stock 4.3 times per year which 
means once in every 85 days. Observing 
that the independent department store 
which competes with this chain must 
purchase its merchandise from the whole- 
sale dry goods house, it follows that we 
must add the days required for wholesale 
turnover to the days required for retail 
turnover in order to determine the time 
which elapses while this merchandise 
travels from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. To reduce it to its simplest terms, 
this means 281 days. 

“Assuming that the carrying charges of 
the average inventory are fairly set at a 
rate of 6 per cent, let us consider for a 
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moment what the above illustration means 
in dollars and cents. The average in- 
ventory for the chain department store 
group for the year in question was $20,- 
042,480.00. Its carrying charges, with a 
turnover every 85 days, amounted to $280,- 
045.28. 

“Based upon an equal inventory, and 
with a combined total turnover of 281 
days, the wholesaler and individual retail 
dry goods merchant must have paid a 
carrying charge of $925,796.65, upon the 
same inventory. (Here it should be noted 
that I am assuming that both wholesaler 
and retailer can buy an average dollar’s 
worth of inventory as cheaply as the chain 
store can buy it.) Thus it will be ap- 
parent to you that through scientific con- 
trol of inventory and turnover alone, the 
chain store system referred to is effecting 
a saving of $645,751.40 every 85 days.” 

Thus is economic science justified in its 
performance. 

Mr. Godfrey M. Lebhar, Editor of the 
Chain Store Age, recently presented some 
other angles of the chain store problem 
before the Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn, 
New York. In part, he said: 

“T say the question is of broad public 
interest, because while the phenomenal 
growth of the chain store system of dis- 
tribution might seem to be of prime in- 
terest to business men only, yet, in a 
larger sense, it affects us all, for no matter 
in what line of business we may be en- 
gaged, or whether we are engaged in busi- 
ness at all, we are all consumers. We all 
have to eat and drink and wear clothes, 
and most of us want considerably more 
than the bare necessities of life, and yet 
none of these things can we readily obtain 
except through the medium of stores of 
some kind or other. 

“Unfortunately, however, the business 
of providing us with the things we want is 
not being handled as satisfactorily as it 
could and should be. It is commonly 
asserted by those who are familiar with 
the situation that we are all paying far 
too much for most of the things we buy, 
and the blame is placed not so much upon 
the manufacturers or producers—not 
upon the farmers, or the growers, or the 
canners, or the owners of mills, factories 
and plants, but upon the prevailing sys- 
tem of distribution by which these things 
are brought to us. 

“What, then, are the facts? 

“In the first place, last year we spent 
in stores of one kind or another 41 billion 
dollars. Of that large sum 25 billion was 
spent in unit or independent stores, 6 bil- 
lion in department stores, another 6 bil- 
lion in chain stores, and the remaining 4 
billion through mail order houses and 
other types of retail distribution. 

“At the present time, there are ap- 
proximately a million of these independ- 
ent stores and about 150,000 chain stores, 
operated by approximately 8,000 separate 
chain store organizations. 

“The best evidence we have as to the 
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kind of job the independent stores are 
doing is provided by a recent study under- 
taken under auspices of unquestioned 
authority and reliability. I refer to the 
Census of Distribution of Eleven Cities 
completed last year by the United States 


Census Bureau coédperating with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
“Indeed, according to another en- 


lightening study just completed by Prof. 
McGarry, of the University of Buffalo, on 
the retail mortality rate in that city during 
the past ten years, it appears that in the 
drug field, 27 per cent of the independent 


stores that are opened do not live a single | 


year; in the hardware field, 34 per cent 
pass out in the same period; in the shoe 
field, 44 per cent meet the same early 
fate, while in the grocery field no less than 
60 per cent of the stores opened do not 
live long enough to pay a second year’s 
rent! 

“This census comprised a detailed an- 
alysis of retail conditions in eleven typical 
cities, selected by the government, because 


of their representative character. These 
cities were: Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Providence, 
Seattle, Springfield and 


Denver, Fargo, 
San Francisco, 
Syracuse. 

“In those e1even cities, there were 80,- 
000 independent stores in all lines, and 
the survey shows exactly how much busi- 
ness each of them was doing. It revealed 
that of these 80,000 stores, no less than 
37,000 of them, or 46 per cent, were sell- 
ing less than $10,000 a year apiece, and 
the average volume for this great army of 
37,000 independent storekeepers was $4,- 
200 a year! 

“Well, you may ask, what of it? Sup- 
pose a storekeeper does sell only $4,000 
or $5,000 a year, is that any crime? Can’t 
he sell his $5,000 worth of merchandise 
as efiiciently and as economically as a big- 
ger may sell fifty or a hundred 
thousand dollars a year? 

“No, it isn’t any crime to be small, but 
in certain situations, it is very precarious. 
It is very precarious to be a small retailer. 
Indeed, I might say that unless a retailer 
realizes at least a fair volume of business, 
he cannot possibly make both ends meet, 
and must inevitably go on the rocks, and 
$4,200 a year is far below the required 
minimum. 

“Down in Louisville, Kentucky, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been making 
a special study of the grocery trade. They 
picked out 25 grocers who appeared to be 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and tried to 
find out why they had not been able to 
make a go of it, and one of the things 
they found out was that of these 25 
grocers, 13 of them had been previously 
engaged in occupations which ‘in no way 
prepared them for careers as_ business 
men.’ One had been a laborer, another 


store 


an office worker, a third a saloon-keeper, 
a fourth a street-car conductor, while the 
other 


nine were equally lacking in the 
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THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





Sun-Baths All Winter At 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The sun always shines at Battle Creek, regardless of weather! 
Abundant sunshine rich in ultra-violet rays—always ready to 
bathe your body in its vitalizing glow, building health and re- 


The daily sun-bath is one of the leading features of the S 


world-famous artificial sun-bath which has been in use here for 


But here sun-baths are never given indiscriminately. 
applied scientifically and only under physicians’ orders. 

Combined with the many other facilities for rest, recreation and 
Sanitarium, the advantages of a daily 
sun-bath make this an ideal place for a winter health vacation. 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home with your family 


and friends. niy a small lawn needed. rices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sporting goods dealer or 
send for free descriptive folder. Mason Mfg. Co 
Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 














KIWANIANS- 
to Europe! 






When you go, you will find 
an ideal home-and-club on 
board one of the great 20,000- 
ton Canadian Pacific Duch- 
esses of the Atlantic. These 
are the largest and newest 
ships sailing from the port of 
Montreal. They take you on 
that far-famed river journey 

down the St. Lawrence— 
and save two days of open 
sea! Your life aboard one of 
the Duchesses will be long re- 
membered as a too-short so- 
journ of comfort and luxuri 
ous living. You'll have care- 
free days in a spacious 
Lounge, palatial Dining Hall, 
comfortable Smoking Room, 
up-to-the-minute Gymnasium 
and roomy, home-like cabins 
Book now!—-for choicest 
cabins in every price class. 





The Duchess of Atholl has been selected as the 
official ship to carry Kiwanians from Shenandoah, 


lowa, to Paris. Sailing from Montreal July 18th. 


Ask today for ship plans and com- 


plete details. Without obligation 
from your local representative or 


E. A. Kenney, Steamship General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Til. 


Telephone Wabash 1904 
World’s & Ge 
Pacific 
System 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 


Ca di 
Travel 
Cheques—Good the World Over 














TRY THESE TODAY 


DECORATIVE 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
to fasten things to 
Woodwork of Walls. 


3 sizes, 6 colors. 
10¢ a block. All Dealers. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelpia 














COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
t ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
gent you. 

















Cotillon Works 
180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 





kind of experience and training upon 
which successful retailing depends. 
“The methods of many of these small 
retailers remind me of nothing so much 
as the exploits of the well-known firm of 


Mack & Moran—‘The Two Black Crows.’ 


You remember how Moran describes his 
farming activities—how he bought chick- 
ens in the fall for $2.00 and in the spring 
he sold them for $2.00, and when Mack 
points out that he couldn’t make money 
that way, he replies: “Yes, that’s what we 
found out!’ 

“They remind me again of the boy who 
was offered 25 cents to clear away the 
snow from in front of a house. Fifteen 
minutes after he was given the job, the 
householder came out and noted him sit- 
ting on the steps while another boy was 
doing the work, and she wanted to know 
what had happened. The boy explained 
that he had promised the other lad 30 
cents to do the job. When he was asked 
how he could afford to pay 30 cents for 
the work when he was going to get only a 
quarter himself, he replied: ‘It’s worth the 
difference to be the boss.’ 

“Unfortunately, too many small re- 
tailers are paying too high a price for the 
privilege of being the boss, and the result- 
ing loss falls not upon them alone, not 
upon them and their creditors alone, but 
upon us all for, in the long run it is by us, 
as consumers, that economic losses of all 
kinds must eventually be absorbed. 

“Buying from wholesalers means that 
the small retailer has to pay more for his 
merchandise, because obviously the whole- 
saler cannot work for nothing. He too 
has definite operating expenses and he too 
is in business to make a profit. And hav- 
ing to pay more for his merchandise than 
the large scale operator, he must inevit- 
ably charge more for it. 

“What this all means to the public may 
be made clearer by referring to the actual 
figures of one of the larger grocery chains 
—the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, which operates some 
6,000 stores, mostly in the Middle West. 
That company last year paid $173,000,000 
for merchandise and sold it to the public 
for $207,000,000. The same volume of 
groceries, bought at independent stores, 
would normally cost the public ap- 
proximately $243,000,000—a difference of 
$36,000,000, or 15 per cent. 

“But some of you may say: Well, sup- 
pose this chain store system does result in 
lowering the cost of distribution, is it not 
a dangerous development just the same in 
that it tends to put the little fellow out of 
business ? 

“Well, the best answer to that question 
is provided by those who have been most 
bitter in their attacks on the so-called 
chain store menace, who have repeatedly 
declared that the salvation of the small 
merchant lies in greater efficiency on his 
part, more codperation with his fellow- 
merchants and afhliation with some of 
those movements that have been worked 
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out to help him and insisting most em- 
phatically that the efficient independent 
merchant has nothing whatever to fear 
from the chain store system, no matter 
how big it grows. 

“If that be true, let me say in con- 
clusion, then it is our obvious economic 
duty as consumers to discriminate be- 
tween the stores we patronize—to favor 
those which are worthy of our patronage 
and to pass up those which are not— 
whether they be independent stores, chain 
store units, or any other kind of store. 
Encouraging an incompetent retailer to 
stay in business, is like persuading a man 
to remain on a sinking ship instead of 
helping to transfer him to a boat that will 
carry him safely to land.” 

In conclusion, we can do no better 
than to consider the statement of Mr. 
David E. Kennedy as set forth in the Jn- 
dianapolis News. 

“For seventeen months I worked for a 
representative chain store and not one 
second of that experience do I regret. No 
business, large or small, is run with great- 
er precision. No amount of money would 
buy the lesson I learned from it. There 
was cleanliness, politeness, in the face of 
extremely trying times, and above all, a 
system. With it, I saw the opportunity 
for the grocer who wanted to apply the 
same methods and today I am proprietor 
of an up-to-date food shop surrounded on 
all sides by chain stores. I, for one, bear 
them no malice. I, for one, can see what 
they have done for the intelligent mer- 
chandiser.” 





Conference on Field Service 
(From page 82) 


sentative in region No. 6, gave a talk on 
the “Promotion of Club Sponsoring and 
Surveys,” which was followed by a period 
of questions and discussion. 

Walter E. Harmon, Field Service Rep- 
resentative in region No. 1, led the discus- 
sion on the subject of “Personal Service 
with Sponsoring Clubs.” 

The program up to this time had con- 
sisted of addresses and discussions on 
various subjects but the Friday afternoon 
session was in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion and each man in attendance at the 
conference was assigned a part in the 
program. 

The first demonstration was of an at- 
tention club not meeting. This demon- 
stration was given by Field Service Repre- 
sentative John E. Van Berschot of region 
No. 3. The second demonstration was 
given by Field Service Representative 
Edwin S. Shortess of region No. 5. The 
subject of his demonstration was “Clubs 
Meeting, (a) Weak, (b) About to Dis- 
band.” 

Each evening was devoted to individual 
conferences between the manager of the 
Field Service Department and the Field 
Service Representatives. 
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On Saturday morning, January 4, the 
session opened with a demonstration of 
instructions to club officers and directors 
and the use and distribution of literature 
by Field Service Representative John E. 
Van Berschot. In this demonstration each 
member of the staff was assigned to im- 
personate a club officer, director or com- 
mittee chairman. 

This was followed by a demonstration 
of committee instructions and club ob- 
jectives with the proper use and distribu- 
tion of committee suggestions by Field 
Service Representative Edwin S. Shortess. 

These demonstrations were most inter- 
esting and effective as they gave everyone 
an opportunity to ask questions and to 
raise points of information that otherwise 
would not have been cleared. 

Assistant Secretary Kimball outlined a 
splendid plan for the promotion of mem- 
bership in established clubs which evoked 
considerable discussion. Merton S. Heiss, 
Convention Manager, gave a talk on con- 
tact visits to Kiwanis clubs. 

Edwin S. Shortess gave a demonstra- 
tion of a conference with an inactive 
lieutenant-governor, in which Field Serv- 





ice Representative John E. Van Berschot 
played the part of the lieutenant-governor 
which proved most instructive. 

The formal closing of the session was 
featured by a luncheon at which we heard 
a remarkable address by Field Service 
Representative Franklin H. Kean on the 
subject of “Kiwanis.” The close of the 
conference was in keeping with its com- 
mencement and it will be a long time 
before those in attendance forget Frank 
Kean’s address. 

Immediately after adjournment the 
Field Service Representatives went to In- 
ternational Headquarters, where confer- 
ences were held with the managers of 
the various departments of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and where they examined the 
graphs of all clubs in their regions and 
obtained all other information that would 
be helpful to them in their work in the 
various regions. 

It was the consensus of opinion of all 
those attending the conference that it 
was of tremendous value and would be a 
great help to them in the service which 
they hope to render to clubs through this 
new department. 


They Read the Magazine 


By James E. 


GGRUBE 


Chairman, Ohio District Committee on Publicity 


OW much interest is stirred up in 
a magazine article such as “Those 
Chain Store Blues,” which ap- 
peared in the December issue of THE 
KiwaANis MAGAZINE and was written by 
Ek. W. Harrington of Columbus, Ohio, 
past lieutenant-governor of the Ohio 
District? 
And how closely is such an article read 
by readers of THE Kiwanis MAGazINE? 
These questions are of much interest 
to everyone connected with such a maga- 
zine—editors, advertisers, advertising 
managers and publicity chairmen. That 
THe Krwanis MAGAZINE is read closely 
and that such questions of interest to 
business men in the United States and 
Canada arouse a quick response is shown 
in the reaction of the readers of the 
Magazine to the theories advanced by 
Mr. Harrington. 





Several hundred of these readers took 
the trouble to write or wire Harrington, 
after reading his story. They told him 
their views on the subject of chain stores 
and chain store competition. Of all these 
letters, none was hostile and in the great 
majority they agreed with his theories 
and plans. 

In addition, a number of comments 
were made on the article by W. K. 
Henderson, firey owner and operator of 
Radio Station KWKH, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Mr. Henderson is well known 
as an ardent foe of chain stores. He 


revealed in his comments that he is in 
accord with the ideas advanced in the 
Magazine story and also that he had re- 
ceived a number of wires and letters 
calling his attention to it. 

These letters received by Mr. Harring- 
ton came from business men in all lines. 
They came from The United States and 
Canada—north, south, east and west. 
Some of the writers had no connection 
with the retail trade and many were not 
affected by the chain stores, except inso- 
far as trading at them might be con- 
cerned. Most of the letters were received 
soon after the December issue made its 
appearance, indicating that the writers 
were anxious to make their views known 
while the subject was still warm. 

Many clubs called attention to the 
story in their weekly bulletins and urged 
members to read it carefully. Probably 
this had something to do with the 
response, which was so spontaneous. 

At any rate, it seems to answer satis- 
factorily the old question of “How many 
people read a magazine?” of the type of 
THe Kiwanis Macazine. Undoubtedly 
many more read it than wrote letters 
about the story. But any story that causes 
its readers to take up their pens or their 
typewriters, indicates that its vehicle is 
well read. 

The telegrams received were brief and 
to the point. Most of them congratulated 


Mr. Harrington on his views and ideas 
and expressed complete agreement. 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


_ FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, expansible fil- 
ing containers that can be used 
in any vertical filing system. 








They never slump down in the file 
drawer, but stand erect with the index 
tab always in plain view; hold three or 
three hundred letters with equal facil- 
ity, are easy to remove or replace in 
the file, hold small papers as well as 
large with never a chance that they will 
become lost or misfiled; save time in 
daily filing and finding papers; improve 
instantly the efficiency and appearance 
of the drawer. 


Ordinary flat folders lack all of these 
advantages. They were never intended 
to contain many papers or for contin- 
ued use. Your own files will show the 
need of something better for your heav- 
ler correspondence. 


You will know what real filing satisfac- 
tion is the minute you install ‘‘Vertex”’ 
File Pockets to replace the bulkiest of 
your present folders. 


Use the n fora free 
**Vertex’’ File Pocket 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket as 
described in February Kiwanis Magazine. 





Name of Firm.... 


| Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. ........... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ......... 


| ‘To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X_ 
| Philadelphia 


13th and Wood Streets 
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The letters, of course, were longer and 

more extended. They ranged in size from 
half a typewritten sheet to several pages 
of handwriting. Their writers ir most 
cases agreed with the author of the story. 
Some had more extended ideas and out- 
lined them. 

A few who didn’t just agree, showed the 
true Kiwanis spirit and refrained from 
any “razzing”. Rather they took a 
“kidding” tack in a good natured way, 
but they revealed that they read the 
Magazine. 

Even a chain restaurant operator in 
Montreal and Toronto took occasion to 
comment in a letter. He was one of the 
good-natured writers who admitted the 
story is “human and written by a real 
fellow.” He ended with an invitation to 
Mr. Harrington to visit Montreal. 

One Kiwanis bulletin received urged 
its members to read the article and then 
tune their radios to KWKH and listen to 
some more along the same line. A Phila- 
delphia insurance man wrote in ex- 
pressing his appreciation and saying the 
story was along the same lines as he had 
been preaching. 

From up in Massachusetts a member 
of the Hyannis Kiwanis club, who 
operates a large vegetable and provision 
market, voiced his approval. He outlined 
a plan of coéperative buying he has used 
for many years, as a successful means of 
competing with the chain stores, to his 
own and his customers’ benefit. 

Other letters, representative of all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
were received. Lack of space prohibits 
citing them all. But they go to show that 
the business men of the two nations are 
much interested and much alive to busi- 
ness conditions today. 

And it also goes to show that THE 
Krwanis Macazine is very closely read 
by Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada. 





Educational Activities of Kiwanis 
Clubs with Schools 


(From page 71) 


ways and means can and have been found. 
Palm Beach, Florida, Kiwanians provided 
$10,000 for their clinic by a benefit per- 
formance in which famous actors took 
part. The annual benefit gives a con- 
tinuous income for the work of a clinic. 


Student Financial Ai@ 


Any club contemplating the commenc- 
ing of a “Student Loan Fund” should 
investigate first. The “Loan Fund” 
activity has proven successful but re- 
quires care in management. There are 
certain difficulties which may arise. The 
experience of successful clubs should be 
consulted. In general, students who re- 
ceive a loan should be selected on the 
basis of need, scholarship, character, and 
purposes. Much depends on the right 








selection. The fund should be cumula- 
tive. A small beginning can be made 
and other funds added from year to year. 

The problem of raising money is one 
of the most vital to this activity. The 
various clubs reported many unique 
methods. Probably the Kiwanis Club of 
Patton, Pennsylvania, is the most unique. 
Patton Kiwanians maintain a “Tiny Tim 
Club.” Either of two types of member- 
ship in the “Tiny Tim Club” may be taken 
out by any citizen. One consists of a 
“Sustaining Membership,” costing one 
doilar, and the other an “Endowment 
Membership” costing twenty dollars. A 
membership certificate about the size of 
an ordinary check and bearing the signa- 
ture of “Secretary Tim” and “President 
Tim” is issued to the citizen paying for a 
membership. An annual drive for mem- 
bership is carried on by the Kiwanis club. 
Four thousand dollars was raised in 1927. 
The amount of the loan, scholarship, or 
gift varied in different communities with 
local needs. 

Another problem relates to the repay- 
ment of loans. The investigation shows 
that Kiwanis clubs are successful in main- 
taining the fund. Many clubs hesitate 
because of a fear that students will not 
repay the loan. Careful selection by a 
scholarship committee is a safeguard that 
is well to take. The secretary of the 
Portsmouth, Virginia, Kiwanis club sug- 
gests that loans be repaid on the install- 
ment plan at stated intervals. 

This activity, one in which clubs assist 
boys and girls in securing an education, 
is an outstanding educational contribu- 
tion. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


The most common form of guidance 
activity is that in which talks are given 
on certain occupations and vocational in- 
terviews are held with boys and girls. 
The chief purpose is to give information 
concerning various occupations. 

The investigation reveals many inter- 
esting and novel plans of guidance. Prob- 
ably the “Key Club” is most outstanding. 
The Sacramento, California, Kiwanis 
club under the leadership of Frank C. 
Vincent has made a real contribution to 
this phase of Kiwanis activity. The “Key 
Club” is a Junior Service Club sponsored 
chiefly among high school boys. 

A number of outlines have been sug- 
gested as a basis for Kiwanis occupational 
talks. It has been found that Kiwanis 
speakers should have a definite basis or 
guide for such talks. A great many of 
the committees reported that they warned 
their speakers not to exaggerate or over- 
emphasize the advantages of an occupa- 
tion. 

General approval has been expressed 
of vocational guidance as a club activity. 
Schools should coéperate with the Ki- 
wanis clubs or other service clubs in this 
valuable educational resource. 
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Financial Activities 

The method used by Kiwanis clubs in 
support of appropriations, bond issues, 
and school loans is largely that of arous- 
ing favorable public opinion by present- 
ing the needs of the school to voters or 
legislators. The personal influence of 
Kiwanians is important in securing the 
support of the public. The codperation 
of outside agencies should be secured by 
school authorities whenever possible. 
The function of Kiwanis in its relation 
to the financial needs of the school has 
been one of serving rather than giving, 
although donations are made occasionally. 
Personal service rather than check serv- 
ice has been found desirable generally 
speaking. 


Conclusion 
Kiwanis educational work has _ its 
limitations. For example, too much con- 


trol and support of athletics may prove 
to be detrimental. Financial aid should 
be given with caution. Frequently, it 
would be better to approach the tax- 
payers for certain school facilities. The 
habit of running to a service club for 
“everything” may “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 

The school should utilize the willing 
efforts of a service club but should ex- 
ercise reason in its demands. 

The writer realizes that this article 
is inadequate in giving a review of such 
a large investigation. There are many 
details and descriptions which fill in the 
skeleton. However, after having made 
the study one views the great educational 
work of Kiwanis with pride and admira- 
tion. It is a record of achievement. 





Addresses Audience 
2,600 Miles Away 


ISTANCE is no barrier to Interna- 
tional President Horace W. Mc- 
David, for when he is called on to address 
a Kiwanis audience in another city where 
it is impossible for him to be, he makes 
his address by long distance telephone. 
A recent example of such a program was 
brought about by the Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, club, the occasion being Ladies’ 
Night. The program was arranged by 
Frank Garber, chairman, and Peyton 
Beery, Laird Conrad and Virgil Hawse. 
Through the codperation of G. Fred 
Switzer, who, by the way, is president of 
the Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone 
Company, a connecting company of the 
Bell System, arrangements were made to 
have International President McDavid 
address the audience from Ogden, Utah, 
by telephone. A public address system 
was installed in the banquet hall and 
President McDavid, speaking from his 
hotel room in Ogden, addressed the Ki- 
wanians and their ladies over a telephone 
line 2,600 miles in length. 
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The International President’s voice 
traveled from Ogden to Chicago by open 
wire lines, thence by aerial and under- 
ground cable to Washington, D. C., where 
it again took to open wire lines to Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 

This meeting was a great success and 
everyone present thoroughly appreciated 
the novelty of being addressed by the 
International President from a_ point 
nearly 3,000 miles away. Following the 
International President’s address, there 
were specialty dances and singing. Every 
lady guest received a souvenir which was 
awarded her by turning “a wheel of 
chance.” The entire evening was a hilari- 
ous one and everyone present had a good 
time. That is what makes such gatherings 
a success. 





Just to Help Attendance 


A constant drop of water 
Wears away the hardest stone, 
The constant gnawing Fido 
Masticates the toughest bones; 
The constant wooing lover 
Carries off the blushing maid; 


And the constant club attender 
Helps Kiwanis make the grade. 
—Mobridge, S. D. 


Abraham Lincoln 


From humblest origin to loftiest estate 
He lives forever with the great. 
Through all the ages yet to come 

His name will stand foremost as one 
Who all through life had but one plan, 
To serve his God by serving man. 


—wW. E. B. 


Kiwanis 

WE, it seems, 

what Kiwanis means. 
There are so many things to do 

I would not dare try without you, 

But you and I, together, may 

Try something new and fine each day. 


Changing | 
To me is 


Alone—a lowly place I filled, 

Together WE cathedrals build. 
Alone—I seldom thought to give, 

But WE, through giving, learned to live. 
Alone—I dreamed but never knew 

How many dreams WE could bring true. 








Alone? No more I'll live alone, 

For changing I to WE has shown, 

The world a lovely place to be, 

When “I” is changed to friendly “WE.” 

Building bridges, cathedrals high, 

“WE” build where I would dare not try. 

Building together smoother roads, 

Building Living Kiwanis 
—Gravy—Duluth 


Codes. 





Illness of President McDavid 


RESIDENT McDAVID was taken ill 
P at Pocatello, Idaho, following his at- 
tendance at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Utah-Idaho District in 
that city and while he was awaiting a train 
to take him to the Board of Trustees’ 
meeting of the Pacific-Northwest District 
at Olympia, Washington. He _ suffered 
from an abdominal hemorrhage. 

He was at once taken to the General 
Hospital where he remained nine days 
under the care of Dr. J. J. Raaf, a Ki- 
wanian, in consultation with Doctors Rob- 
erts and Brothers, who are doctors of the 
Union Pacific system with offices in Poca- 
tello. 

Mrs. McDavid, accompanied by the 
family physician, Dr. O. O. Stanley of 
Decatur, reached Pocatello on Sunday, 
January 19. 

The members of the Pocatello Kiwanis 
club were most kind and did all that 
could be done to insure President Mc- 
David the best of care and to render every 
possible assistance. President Willard 
Bowen and Immediate Past President 
Harry Wilson were very kind in attend- 
ing to many personal matters for him. 

President McDavid gained steadily and 
was able to be taken from Pocatello on 
January 24 to his home in Decatur ac- 
companied by Mrs. McDavid and Dr. 
Stanley. He reached Decatur Sunday 
evening, January 26. He stood the trip 
very well and seems to have suffered no 
ill effects. While he is still confined to his 
bed, the latest reports indicate that he is 
steadily improving and it is hoped that 


before long he will be once more in his 
usual good health. 

President McDavid sincerely appre- 
ciates the kindness of Kiwanians far and 
near in remembering him with wires, let- 
ters, etc. He has requested that 
a letter of thanks be published in this 
magazine, which appears in the accom- 
panying box. 


flowers, 


In Appreciation 


I desire to express my deep ap- 
preciation to the districts, Kiwanis 
clubs and Kiwanians who 
thoughtfully remembered me on 
the occasion of my sudden illness 
at Pocatello, Idaho. I 
many flowers, hundreds of wires 
| and scores of letters from Kiwan- 
| ians all over the United States and 
| Canada. These meant a great deal 
| to me, and while I would much pre- 
| fer to express to each one person- 
ally my sincere gratitude, I am tak- 
ing this means to let you know how 
thankful I was to receive these | 
kindly remembrances and the ex- | 
| pressions of your solicitude and | 
l good wishes. | 


sO 


received 


Sincerely yours, 


Perrot 


President, 
Kiwanis International. 














Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 
Home Talent Shows - -- Minstrels - -- Revues 
Pageants - « - Festivals - - - Expositions 
We have never had a failure. 
HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street - - - Chicago, IIL 

















Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 
A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 

Decorations, 300 Serpentines, Con fetti 10.00 
| ) Half of this assortment Double quantity and 
| @forsmaliler party rH 4 froates. assortment for 
people... 00 or 50 couples . $19.00 

Catalog of nb cae forany party or other 

celebrations for clubs and committeemen, 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags.Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties ,etc. 
505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Solved 


at Last!!! 























What to do with 
(id Razor Blades! 


De’ T throw the om aw ay! Forold razor bladesare worth real money— 


now that pe 
D m the kind ¢ 
only that, it « 
its pharpoe ss almost 1¢ 

KRISS-K ROSS Saad blades last 
astonishingly. too. Ten weeks of 
slick shaves from a single blade is 


S-K ROSS rejuvenates them an amazing way—and gives 
« dge you have only dreamed about until now. And not 
an take a ne w blade right out of a fresh package and increase 


. MAKES 





only a low average—while any num - 
| ber of cases are on record where IN ONE 
| one blade . 1s lasted for 365 keen, 
| cool shaves a year! DAY 


Find out how to make 
$100 in a week and 
more just showing KRISS 
KROSS to men in your 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW 


KRISS-KROSS fits all blades ex- 
cept Durham—and to make it easy 


to test it, we are announcing a spe- locality. Full or spare 
cial limited offer. Right now we are tim H. King earned $66 
including a new kind of razor in one day e show 
never sold in atores. Adjusts 3 you how. It's easy. Check 


bottom of coupon for de- 
tails and generous prop- 
osition. Mail it now 


ways andis absolutely unlike any- 
thing seen before Find out about 
it today. No obligation. Clip coupon 
below for offer. Mail it now 


KRISS-KROSS CORP. 
Dept. B-4034 1418 Pendieton Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


Kriss-Kross Corp., Dept. B-4034 
| 1418 Pendieton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Without obligation please send me your special | 
offer on KRISS-KROSS and 3-way razor which | 
| is being included tree. 











| Name 
| 


| Address. 


| Town State 


Check here if interested in becoming representative 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Mert ol Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’sR: 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, | Field Gunes, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 








A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Service Program Outlined for Boy Scouts’ 
Twentieth Birthday 
February 7 to 13 


N THE evening of February 8, the 
Boy Scouts of America will cele- 
brate their twentieth birthday and mem- 
bers of the organization in every part of 
the country will re-dedicate themselves to 
the principles of the Scout Oath and Law. 
This unique anniversary night program 
of the Boy Scouts has been repeated each 
year since 1910 when a few thousand Boy 
Scouts gathered together and repeated 
the Scout Oath and Law, pledging them- 
selves to its tenets. This year nearly 825,- 
000 Boy Scouts will take part in the cere- 
monies, 
Program of Service 
All during the week of February 7 to 
13, which is Boy Scout Anniversary 
Week, the Scouts of the United States 
will take part in a program of service to 
others. February 7 will be observed as 
Sponsors’ Day and on that day Boy Scout 
Troops will do some “Good Turn” for 
the institution sponsoring them. On Sat- 
urday, February 8, Anniversary Day, the 
Scout, at eight o’clock in the evening will 
recommit himself to the Scout Oath and 
Law. On that day a nation-wide demon- 
stration will be given to show the possi- 
bilities of Scout Mobilization on a large 
scale to aid in time of stress or disaster. 
On February 9, Scout Sunday, troops of 
Scouts will attend church in a body or act 


as ushers in their own churches. On 
February 10, School Day, Boy Scouts will 
give first aid and safety-first demonstra- 
tions in schools and will volunteer their 
safety patrolmen to aid 
smaller children in crossing streets in the 
school vicinity. 
Home Day 

February 11, Home Day, the Scout will 
“Good Turn” in his own 


services as 


perform some 
home. In the evening some troops will 
hold father and son banquets and others 
will conduct overnight hikes on which the 
sons will invite their fathers to partici- 
pate. February 12 will be Patriots’ Day 
and on that day Boy Scouts will go on 
patriotic pilgrimages to the graves of his- 
torical characters or to some shrine hav- 
ing to do with the nation’s history. Those 
Scout Troops whose members cannot take 
part in the pilgrimage will hold outdoor 
meetings and hear talks on the lives of 
great Americans. 

On February 13, Citizens’ Day, Scouts 
will offer 
through the year with police, fire, and 


their services to codperate 
municipal departments as well as service, 


civic organizations and Chambers of 
Commerce. Scouting demonstrations will 
be given before these various organiza- 


tions on the evening of this day. 





With the 


“Vic” Johnson, veteran in Kiwanis service. 
Some of his many close friends and leaders 
of Kiwanis pay fitting tributes in this issue, 
largely devoted to the late Past International 
President. 

A number of letters came in after the pub- 
lishing of the article “Those Chain Store 
Blues” in the last December issue, wonder- 
ing what the policy was on that subject, as 
Kiwanis clubs 
who are managers of chain stores. The ar- 
ticle this month by Dr. Ira W. Henderson 
of the staff of the National Chain Store Asso- 


there are many members in 


ciation presents their angle of the case, 
showing how chain store methods can be 
applied to independent stores. Kiwanians 


now have both sides of the question, to reach 
their own individual conclusions. 

W. D. Addison spent a year in digging 
into the records and reports of all clubs and 
writing a thesis on the educational 
activities of all clubs, activities that 
related to education in the many communi- 
It would be a 


long 


were 


ties where clubs are located. 
wonderful thing if all members could read 
the complete two hundred page thesis, which 
has been summarized in his article with 
some difficulty. He writes: “Kiwanis has 
justified itself over and over again. Many 
communities and thousands of boys and girls 
look at Kiwanis as a great benefactor.” His 
thesis was presented in the course of his 
post-graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, where he was told that the work of the 


Authors 


clubs made it possible for him to do this 
outstanding research work, and that educa- 
tors throughout the country were not well 
informed as to the extent of these activities. 
Kiwanis International is indeed grateful for 
his fine work. Mr. Addison was formerly 
chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation of the Lead, South Dakota, Kiwanis 
club. 

William George Bruce writes from a 
wealth of experience. It will be of interest 
to Kiwanians to know that his grandfather’s 
cow was inadvertently drowned in a swamp 
where now stands the Milwaukee Auditorium 
where the last International Kiwanis 
vention was held. Mr. Bruce humorously 
boasts that the Auditorium is a monument 
to that cow! Back in 1891 he established the 
American School Board Journal, and from 
the publishing of other magazines and peri- 
odicals he organized the Bruce Publishing 
Company which he heads. His other activi- 
ties include service on the Board of Educa- 
tion, Tax Wisconsin Deep 
Waterway Commission, organization of the 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, spokes- 
man for various large groups on the matter 
of diversion of lake waters, Director of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. He 
is President of the Governing Board of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, and President of the 
Milwaukee Harbor with de- 
velopment plans declared to be the best on 
the Great Lakes. 


Con- 


Commission, 


Commission, 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


The subject selected by Mr. Bruce is 
worthy of a large volume in order to dig 
into all the ramifications that it affords. 
Science has affected social progress. In 
a recent article Mussolini pointed out how 
science alters international relations faster 
than treaties, no matter how well-meaning 
they may be. 

The sportsmanship code adopted by the 
Kiwanis clubs of Indiana provide something 
that all Kiwanians can pass on to the boys— 
and girls—in the schools and clubs with 
whom they are familiar. There are some 
very fine ideas expressed in this code. Gar- 
rett Eppley tells the story. 

Now that spring will soon be here, thoughts 
about the Atlantie City Convention are be- 
ing aired. The program committee has been 
working right along, of course. The Conven- 
ton Office opens for business. Districts aré 
selecting their routes. Kiwanians will find 
that having the convention in Atlantic City 
will make for some wonderful post-conven- 
tion vacation trips. 

All Kiwanis clubs are on the lookout for 
ideas as to what they can do, and how to do 
them. Because of the limited space we can’t 
publish all the activities reported 
month. In the various sections devoted to 
club, district and International 
and in the other articles pertaining particu- 
to Kiwanis organization and admin- 
istration, in editorials and Personal 
Page, and in the article by the International 
all members will find news, ideas, 
and comment of great interest. It is all 
workable stuff. Make your own applications. 


every 
activities, 


larly 


Roe’s 


Secretary, 





Some Personalities 

Past International Trustee Dr. Burton D. 
Meyers of Bloomington, Indiana, took a lead- 
ing part at the fortieth annual meeting of 
the Association of the American Medical 
Colleges held in November in New York 
City, serving this past year as president of 
that Association. 
resentatives of the medical colleges belong- 
ing to the Association who met at this con- 


There were over 200 rep- 


vention. 

In addition to presiding, Dr. Meyers pre- 
sented a report on the study of applicants 
for admission to medical schools and gave 
an address at their annual banquet where 
Dr. Nicholas M. Butler of Uni- 
versity shared the platform. Among others 
who shared with Dr. Meyers the major atten- 
tion were A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University and the deans of the 
leading medical colleges in the country. 


Columbia 


cod * * 


Dr. Frank P. Hammond, member of the 
Woodlawn, Chicago, club, and past governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciated Civic Opera Clubs of metropolitan 
Chicago. There are now some forty-two clubs 
in this community and adjacent vicinity in- 
terested in the study and presentation of 
opera and classical music. 


ee. * 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Kiwanis club’s dis- 
tinguished service medal for 1929 was pre- 
sented to Bess Streeter Aldrich, author, home- 
maker and mother. Mrs. Aldrich was chosen 
for this honor because of what she has done 
through her writings to make Nebraska more 
favorably known, both to its own people and 
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others. Among her writings are “A Lantern 
in Her Hand”; “The Rim of the Prairie”; 
“The Man Who Caught the Weather” and 
the delightful stories concerning the Cutter 
and Mason families. Just once before this 
distinction has gone to a woman, the late 
Carrie B. Raymond, recognized leader of a 
musical de.elopment in Lincoln for many 
years. : 
* * & 

Dr. Ney M. Salter, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division VII of the California- 
Nevada District and a member of the Wil- 
liams, California, club is in the Lettermann 
U. S. A. Hospital at San Francisco, strapped 
to a board, suffering from tuberculosis of the 
spine. He may be moved to either Livermore, 
California, or Denver, Colorado. His fellow 
workers say that when he was up and around 
he was one of the best workers for Kiwanis 
they knew of in the state. He was always 
cheerful, had a good word for everyone and 
would go out of his way to relieve the dis- 
tress of the sick or wounded. 

Letters from Dr. Salter’s Kiwanis friends 
will help to keep him in touch with Kiwanis 
activities, and will also help him while away 
some time. 

% % aE 


Charles C. Gilbert, past district governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District and mem- 
ber of the Nashville, Kiwanis 
club, has recently been promoted from the 
rank of Colonel to that of General and Chief 
of Staff of Governor Henry H. Horton of 


aa 
Tennessee, 


Tennessee. He is also secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Tax Commission, the Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal League and the Mississippi Valley 


Distribution Conference, 
the Memphis-to-Bristol 


and is president of 


Highway Association 





and vice-president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 
* 
Jerry Emerson, for a number of years sec- 
Kiwanis Club of Seattle, 





retary of the is now 
the manager of the Broadmoor Golf Club in 
Seattle. Jerry writes, “You might think, 
judging from this stationery, that I had 


afhliated with the idle rich. The 


not-so-sad truth is that I am now a manager 


suddenly 


eG 


—with caddies, cooks, ‘stenos’ and _ every- 
thing to order about. Another secretary 
makes good!” 
* % * | 
Kiwanian John Arbenz, newly elected 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, was placed in nomination by 
Kiwanian Glen T. Knight in a very novel | 
manner in form, part of which runs 
something like this: 


verse 


“Another New Year we are to start, 
And from our old President, we must part. 
Now Jim’s been fine and Jim’s been good 
Jim’s done as well as any man could. 


“We've measured each and every man, 
We've done the very best we can, 
We've found that John surpassed them all, 


So we’ve given John the ‘President’s Call.’ | 


“He can talk, and he can sing 
He can make the whole town ring.” 
* Bo * 

At the recent annual convention of funeral 
directors at Atlantic City, Kiwanian John B. 
Hazen of Spokane, Washington, was elected 
president of the National Conference of Em- 
halming Boards. 
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BEFUER Cola al a elty 
I Got Rid of It 


in 35 Days~ 


“My waistline went from 42 down to 
34 inches, It took only 35 days,” says 
E. D. Lane, of Albany, N. Y. “Just 
wore a Director Belt and got results. 
Never felt better in my life.” 



































HE Director Belt gets at the cause o 

fat and quickly removes it by its gentle, knead- 
ing, massaging action on the abdomen, which causes the 
fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No more fat can form. 
Thousands have proved it and doctors recommend it as 
the natural way to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises and 
dieting. Try this easy way. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


Now you can quickly, easily and surely 
rid yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fat in such 
a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where it is correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not known for years. 


The Director: is made to your 

measure all in one piece nere are no 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
LANDON & WARNER 


buckles, laces or straps to bother you. 
Dept. C-44, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


It is light and compact and is worn 
Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 


with perfect ease and comfort. Director 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet 





















to this 





lies flat and cannot be seen or in any 
way noticed during everyday wear. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get re- 
sults you owe nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write for trial offer, doctors 
endorsements and lette rs from users, 
Mail the coupon NOW 


POMS. ai eax chaste suave ds vsaveveaks 


































LANDON & WARMER City State 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. C 44 
| ag oh guag 
: NOVELTIE 
1 " PAPER HATS octeiemioe 
ills : BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 
On eeds 5 Send for our new catalog, which 
5 contains hundreds of funmakers 
Badges Hotel Signs ‘ RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
Sitnie Membership . 2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 
: Signs : 
Bells Road Signs : 
Trophies Bronze Emblems_ | 3 
Prizes Decorations : 
Emblematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 2 Z z 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc. * | 
Write for Our Catalog ‘‘D”’ | For Your 
The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. ; | 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 
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Club | 
| 











Drawing Room 


Banquet 


Convention | Our No, 29 Bell, as 

| illustrated, made 
| of genuine bell metal, beautifully toned and 
| | 


highly polished. 
. 


| 1| Complete With Striker $18.00 


JULES BRAZIL || Gg Te 





























“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World | 


3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 
NEW You iK } 


—_— sane ae 





Address Cincinnati, Ohio 


Studio: 
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STEVENS 
“No Agents”’ 


Made te your individual 
measure: fit and workman- 
pe Jaundered 

elivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Maidiras. Oxfords, Poplina, 
also Broadclotbs—gladly 
rent .on request, 


Cees SHIRT Co. 
Dept. Elmira, N.Y. 

















, 
Pi 


TZ) 


Minstrels ¢& 


Unique First Parts for complete 


show 4 
choruses. 
$.@.Bennen & Go~ G23 0 Wenesh. Dept. 118 Chicago 


jal songs and 


- 


e-up. Catalog Free. 





$8.00 each 


Dept. K. 







Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 

MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately 
and relieves that tired fee!- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system. 

Made of best quality 
Pararubber and E«yptian 
thread es pecially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Linen. Can 
be bolle | to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing ; 
simply step Into the Miz- 

pah, pull it into place where 


it stays, without rolling or alppine. conforming to every 
movement of body. 

Made and guaranteed by one of the largest, 
best-known makers 0: surgical belts 
e: Sizes larger than 44 
For 8i2e@68, 
‘Thread, $5.00 each 

If not entirely satisfactory In one week, 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
men or women. 

State waist measurement at 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oldest and 


in superior quality Linen, 


to and including 44, Kgyptian, 


return and 
Suitable for either 


“A” and height. 


Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 





| PATT 
Washin 


Kiwanian 
ISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
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PATENT 

-Wm. H. Pattison of 
-OISF St, 
n, D. C. Many years practice in the 
S. Courts and Patent Office 
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Dance 
MATIC 
for lifetime 


any sonm 


free 


rimple 
order 
free rolls 











Weddings 
$10.00 per evening You 
Ac ORDION 
Attractive professional cards furnished free, 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
hk ngage him for your meeting 
Write him for particulars. 
CHICAGO 


m° sic 
or banquet 


717 Kimball Hall Bidg., 


AUTOMATIC 
ACCORDION 


Played with Music Rolls. 
Musical Entertainers want- 
ed at Radio Stations, Mov- 
ing Pictu Vaudeville, 
Restaurants, Cabarets, 

Parties receiving $5.00 to 
ean earn big money with the AUTO- 
played with Interchangeable rolls. 
bring you income 


res, 


Fairs ete., 


You play perfect like an artist, in few minutes, 


dances 
notes, without study or practice 
Entertainments and Concerts 


Write for circular No, AA. 





Full size Cornet plays wonderfully, 
A child can play perfectly. 
Finest instrument for home and outdeors, $7 


without any idea of muuric or 
Three Models, for Home, 
Music rolls 


operas, et 


$30.00 to $60.00 


The Latest Instrument 
Played with Music Rolls 


CORNETINO 


sweet tone. Extremely 
Nothing to get out of 
SO and 


Ask for cireular No. AB. 


$10,000.00 deposited in the Bank of United States in back of 
our CUArTAntee covering every instrument, 


TREASURE SALES COMPANY 


1690 Boston Road 


New York, N. Y. 
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Major Edward E. 
Philbrook, Governor 
of the New England 
District for 1927, 
and an outstanding 
figure in the history 
of Kiwanis activities 
in the New England 
District, died sud- 
denly of a heart at- 
tack at his home 
in Portland, Maine, 
shortly after he had 
returned home from 
the district trustees’ 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He was a very active member of the Port- 
land, Maine, Kiwanis club. Major Philbrook 
was the offspring of a long line of military 
figures in United States history. His father, 
a Civil War soldier, killed in battle 
seven weeks before he was born. His an- 
cestors date back to Colonel Winfield Scott 
of Mexican fame. Kiwanian Phil- 
brook was surveyor of the port of Portland 
for eight years. He was a member of Gover- 
nor Haines’ staff, former 
of agriculture in Maine, 
the Spanish-American War. 
in the Philippines, and 
for brevet rank of captain for bravery. 








Major E. E. 


Philbrook 


held in 


meeting 


was 


war 


state commissioner 
and a of 
He was wounded 


was 


veteran 


recommended 


* a” * 
California-Nevada Kiwanians and many 
members in different parts of the country 


Frank 


death of Kiwanian 


are mourning the 
H. Boren of the Burlingame-San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanis club, who failed to survive 


a tragic automobile accident. Kiwanian 


Boren was a former lieutenant-governor and a 


past president and charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oakland. 
He was a man of ideals combined with an 


untiring energy and splendid executive abil- 


and everyone admired his fine person- 
ality. He the life 


of the community and was never too busy to 


threw himself into Civic 


do his part for good cause that made a 


demand upon his time. 


any 


* tS | 


Swedesboro, N. J. 
liock Island, Il. 
\ ice-President, Vanama 


Walter G. Stanton, 
Bryce Winbigler, 
W. C. Lockey, 
Fla. 
Arthur E. Ake, Taylor, Te 
Cecil Mims, Darlington, 8S. C, 
W. J. Golightly, Kokomo, Ind. 
Mills, Kokomo, Ind 


X. 


Calvin 


John Jay Mahoney, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Frank F. W. Green, Aberdeen, Wash 
Walton Smith, Fayette, Mo. 

Db. F. Holland, Tupelo, Miss. 

K. M. Delk, El Dorado, Ark. 

James J. Leddy, Ottawa, Ont. 
} i. T. Beazley, Dawson, Ga, 

Arthur Morris, Norfolk, Va. 

Dan Upshaw, Iluntsville, Ala. 
Thomas M. Potter, Oakland, Calif. 

J. Everett Stewart, Alameda, Calif. 
Charles A. Bowen, Atlanta, Ga. 

John R. Southam, Berea, O. 

J. L. Cole, Watertown, N. Y. 

Rupert L. Maloney, Watertown, N. Y. 
Loren B. Kelly, Yakima, Wash. 

(. C. Thomas, Director, Oak Hill, V. Va. 
Augustus J. Fisher, Orange, Mass. 

il. M. McClanahan, Omaha, Neb. 
Simon Hanson, Braman, Okla. 

S. T. Kerr, New Martinsville, W. Va. 
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' Hura A. Stevens, 


John Hardeastle, Streator, Ill. 
Stryker, Elkhart, Ind. 


Malden, Mass. 


Rey. 
A. J. 








James H. 


City, 











Frederic W. Houston, Director, 
Mass. 

Frank A. Parkinson, Enid, Okla. 

A. W. Vanneman, Douglas, Ariz. 

B. Roger Wales, Binghamton, N. Y. 


a gay Si Benston, Darlington, Wis. 


W. J. Kern, Sturgis, Ky. 
James 8. Stevenson, Hanna, Atla. 
Sidney B. Gearing, Picton, Ont. 


John D. Antilley, Beaumont, Tex. 
Herman Pierstorf, Cleveland, O. 
J. L. Ward, Kankakee, IIL 
J. L. Price, Marion, O. 
Charles R. Hancock, Norway, 
Albert M. Jenkins, Cincinnati, 
W. D. Nelson, Pierre, S. D. 
Carl C. Paxton, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Omar 8. Egan, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Albert M. Shelby, Marion, Ky. 
Leary, President, 
Lenore J. Eaton, 
Stevens Point, 
James J. Taylor, 
Philip E. Elting, 
Robert B. Stokley, 
Franklin L. Riley, 
Wilbur D. James, Hanford, 
George Lec le re, Be rlin, N. I 
John C. Wintersteen, B loomsburg Pa. 
John Hancock, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Temple Ware. Pitman, N. J. 
Reginald Winfred Barnes, Eutaw, 


Me. 
oO. 


Wis. 

Yuma, 
Macomb, 
Mt. 
Le Sr Ne 


Ariz. 
Il. 
Carmel, Tl. 
Va. 
Calif. 


Ala. 
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Lawrence, 








Lanesboro, Minn. 
*ast President and Trustee, 


Morris ©. Robbins, Director, San Pedro, Calif. 
Jack Vickers, Vice-President, Kennewick, 
Wash. 


Curtis Butler, Oakland City, Ind. 


J. A. Hanson, Casper, Wyo. 





National Drama Week 
February 9-15, 1930 


National Drama Week of 1930 is to be 
celebrated in the week of February 9 to 15, 
according to the Church and Drama League 
of America, which the 
of these annual events. The purpose of Drama 
Week throw the spotlight of public 
interest on the part which the drama plays 
in the life of the individual, the life of the 
community and the life of the nation. 


is sponsoring sixt') 


is to 


tk * * 
ee T —~ 
Writes Words of Song 

The words of the song published on page 
613 of the December issue, to be sung to the 
tune of “On the Road to Mandalay,” 
written by Kiwanian S. P. Kositchek of the 

Lake View, Chicago, Kiwanis club. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 





Anniversary Week 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 
All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 
Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


Septem ber 14-20 





Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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January 19-25 
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| RECENT 
CAMPAIGNS 
by KETCHUM 


The Ketchum organization is 
now in the midst of one cam- 
paign in Ohio for three-quarters 
of a million dollars; one nation- 
wide campaign for an objective 
of $1,500,000.00; one in Texas for 
$165,000.00, and others in Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania cities 
for smaller objectives. 





Recent campaigns on which final 
or partial reports are possible at 
this moment are: 





Illustration shows the Masonic Temple, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for which 
$175,000.00 already has been raised in a campaign under Ketchum direction 


| §175.000.00 


; r | re | = i ‘KK 
i aoe THEY VE ASKED US BACK?! 
a RAISED 

2 Ti e * ° 4 ’ . Md 

d o be invited back for a new campaign is the most genuine 
2 This partial total has already . . . 
: Be aoe a gat tribute any campaign firm can have. In the month of 
by been raised for the Masonic ¢ Z 

: Temple at Ann Arbor, Michigan. January alone, Ketchum, Inc. was asked to conduct 
: The campaign is continuing and money-raising campaigns for four different institutions 
yo will probably achieve another % 


$50.000.00. It was in that most in various parts of the country for which it had con- 


\ difficult class of financial cam- ducted other campaigns in the past. 
paigns—the debt-paying type. 


Rr oe 


i art ean neta 


The campaign was operated Such an invitation implies not merely that the original 
under the Lincoln Subscription campaigns were handled successfully ... it implies also 
Refunding Plan, which will . ° 

. 7 that they were conducted with tact and good taste... that 


eventually repay all subscribers. 


Write to Ketchum, Inc. for de- they built up additional good will for the institution instead 
atte Of Eine geen of exhausting old reputation and old friendships... that 


the campaigns were conducted on so high a plane that 

never a point of ethics or propriety was violated in 

achieving the success. 

a é 5 

8§$53.000.00 
i - . 7 a? . * _ a . + ‘ ner cae ee - ae . 

RAISED If your institution is interested in a money-raising cam 

paign, we offer you the services of this successful 

The Masonic Temple of Corry, organization. Write for the booklet, ‘*This Business of 

Pennsylvania, needed $50,000.00 * 


to free its building from debt. 





Raising Money.’ 


In a campaign directed by the 
Ketchum organization, the 


members subscribed the re- ie E TCHUM q NC 
4 ) & a +/@ 


quired total and $3,000 more. 
Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 


This campaign, too, was con- Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
ducted under the Lincoln Sub- Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 
scription Refunding Plan. ' : : 
F _——— Executive Officers 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM NORMAN MACLEOD 
GEORGE KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 
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They \Cover their Lerritory twice as often 


by “J elephoning from 





























A MANUFACTURING Company, marketing its 
product nationally, was faced with serious com- 
petition. Its salesmen could visit customers only 
at intervals of several months. They could give 
little time to developing new prospects. Re- 
gional mills and other competitors were making 
deep inroads into its business. 

A Key Town Plan of telephoning was pre- 
sented to this company and adopted. Its use 
enables the salesmen to cover their territory at 
least twice as often, at proportionately lower cost. 

The Key Town Plan is used by many busi- 
ness firms to meet modern conditions. Under 
this method, the representative goes to the key 
cities in person. From these he conducts 


= 
ly 
iz 
= 


telephone, buying and selling goods, 


; ; eo 
his business in the surrounding area by iy 


OT 
= a 
< 

> 


building good-will, answering questions, adjust- 
ing complaints, quoting prices or specifications. 

In this way he can cover territory far more 
quickly. Many business men alternate personal 
visits with telephone calls, visiting certain cities 
on one trip and telephoning nearby ones, and 
reversing the procedure the next. 

There is now in effect a further reduction in 
various long distance rates, saving telephone 
users of the United States more than $5,000,000 
a year. This is the fourth reduction within little 
more than three years. It is part of the funda- 
mental policy of the Bell System, which is to 
provide the best possible telephone service at 
the least cost to the public. Out of town 
Easy... More 


» calls are Quick 
\s} economical than ever. 
j 
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